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Compounding Ingredients: 


Compositions—Properties— Functions 


HE general use of accelerators of vulcanization in 
rubber compounding practice was succeeded by the 
introduction of antioxidants for preserving rubber 


articles against the well-known destructive effect of oxy- 
gen on the life of vulcanized rubber articles. Antioxi- 
dants, or retarders, are of several types, according as 
they severally inhibit static oxidation, flex cracking, sun- 
checking, or reversion of cure. A. universal age retarder 
protecting rubber against all forms of deterioration and 
free from all objections has not yet been discovered. In 
practice one selects that antioxidant which will give the 
special protection necessary for the service requirements 
of the goods. The following descriptive list includes the 
antioxidants well established in rubber practice. 


Rubber Chemicals—Antioxidants 


Age-Rite Gel 


CHEMICAL ComposiTION. Ditolylamines with a selected petro- 
leum wax. 

SELLER. R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Suitable antioxidant in all stocks. 

PuysicaL Strate. Grayish-white soft waxy solid. 

Properties. Sp. gr. 1.01. M. p., about 65° C. (149° F.). 
Insoluble in water; somewhat soluble in gasoline; easily 
soluble in benzene and carbon disulphide. Odor faint like 
that of ditolylamines. Non-toxic. Disperses readily. 

PurPosE AND Function. Tends to prevent sun checking, flex 
cracking, heat deterioration, reversion, and static oxidation. 
Discoloration in sunlight is less than that of Age-Rite Resin, 
Powder, or White. Acts as a softener. Does not stiffen 
cold stocks. Does not bloom from cured or uncured stocks. 

MetrHops or Use. Add directly to rubber. Amounts recom- 
mended 1 to 2% on the rubber. 

VuLCANIZATION. Slightly activates cure with Captax, Altax, 
Tuads, Zimate in pure gum. Negligible with all other ac- 
celerators. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Age-Rite HP 


CHEMICAL ComposiTION. Mixture of secondary aromatic amines. 

Setter. R. T. Vanderbilt Co. ‘ 

Applications. For high carbon stocks such as tire treads, 
belt covers, footwear, molded soles, heavy duty inner tubes, 
steam packing, insulated wire, and any other composition 
subjected to high temperature in service. 

PuysicaL STATE. Non-caking dark gray powder. 
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PROPERTIES. Sp. gr., 1.20. M. p., below 100° C. (212° F.). 
Insoluble in water; somewhat soluble in gasoline: easily 
soluble in benzene and carbon disulphide. Odor faint; none 
in rubber stocks. Stable. Non-toxic. Stocks exposed to 
sunlight turn brown. Disperses readily. Blooms from cured 
or uncured stock if used to over 1.5% on the rubber. 

PURPOSE AND FuNcTION. Greatly reduces flexure cracking. Is 
a high powered age resister comparable to Age-Rite White 
in activity. Allows more gas black to be used in abrasion 
resistant stocks without increasing flexure cracking and en- 
ables rubber stocks to resist the deteriorating effects which 
occur at high temperatures. 

MetTHODs or Use. Add directly to the rubber. For gas black 
stocks up to 1.5% on the rubber may be used with increas- 
ingly beneficial results. The amount recommended for tire 
treads is 1.25%. 

VULCANIZATION. Has no greater effect on rate of cure than 
Age-Rite Powder and can be used in any type of compound 
whether with low or normal sulphur ratios. 

PaTENts. Not disclosed. 


Age-Rite Powder 


CHEMICAL CoMposiTION. Phenyl-beta-naphthylamine. 

SELLER. R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Tire treads, inner tubes, insulated wire, vari- 
ous mechanicals, and footwear. 

Puysicat State. Free flowing light gray powder. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.19. M. p., 106-107° C. (222.8 to 224.6° 
F.). Insoluble in water; sparingly soluble in gasoline and 
alcohol; easily soluble in benzene and carbon disulphide. 
Odor very faint; none in rubber stocks. Non-toxic. Dis- 
perses readily in hot rubber. 

PurpPosE AND Function. Tends to prevent flex cracking, 
static oxidation, reversion, and heat deterioration. Stocks 
exposed to sunlight turn brown. Blooms from cured or 
uncured stocks if used to over 2% on the rubber. Very little 
effect on plasticity during mixing or after cooling. 

MetHops oF Use. Add directly to rubber. Amounts recom- 
mended 1 to 2% on the rubber. 

VULCANIZATION. Negligible effect with all accelerators. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Age-Rite Resin 


CHEMICAL Composition. Aldol-alpha-naphthylamine. 

Setter. R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 

AppLications. General utility antioxidant recommended in 
pure gum stocks, tire carcass, tubes, uncured tape, and black 
soles. 


27-32. 


1Continued from InNp1a RuBBER Wortp, Feb. 1, 1935, pp. 
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PuysicaL State. Cherry red resin. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.16. M. p., softens on warming, flows 
freely at 80 to 100° C. (176 to 212° F.). Insoluble in water; 
sparingly soluble in gasoline; easily soluble in benzene, 
alcohol, and chloroform. Odor characteristic of alpha-naph- 
thylamine. Non-toxic. Disperses readily. 

PuRPOSE AND FuncTioN. Tends to prevent reversion, heat de- 
terioration, and static oxidation. Stocks exposed to sunlight 
turn brown. Does not bloom from cured or uncured stocks. 
Increases tack of warm stocks. Stiffens cold stocks slightly. 

MetHops or Use. Add directly to rubber. Amounts recom- 
mended 0.5 to 1% on the rubber. For high temperature 
resistance up to 5%. 

VULCANIZATION. Activating effect negligible with amine-type 
accelerators. Distinct with Captax, Altax, Tuads, and Zimate 
in pure gum. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Age-Rite White 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION. 
lenediamine. 

Setter. R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Threads and bands, bathing caps, pure gum 
and stocks containing factice, rubberized fabrics, and acid 
cured stocks. 

Puysicat State. Non-caking grayish-white powder. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.20. M. p., 230 to 235° C. (446 to 455° 
F.). Insoluble in water; very slightly soluble in alcohol 
and gasoline; moderately soluble in benzene, acetone, and 
carbon disulphide. Odor very faint; none in rubber stocks. 
Non-toxic. Disperses satisfactorily if carefully added. 
Should be master batched. 

Purpose AND Function. Tends to prevent copper poisoning, 
reversion, static oxidation, and acid cure deterioration. 
Stocks exposed to sunlight turn gray. Does not bloom 
from cured or uncured stocks. Has no effect on plasticity. 

MerHops or Use. Add in master batching recommended. 
Amounts recommended 0.25 to 1% on the rubber. 

VutcanizaTion. Negligible effect with all accelerators. 


Sym. di-beta-naphthyl-para-pheny- 


Patents. Not disclosed. 
Akroflex A 
CHEMICAL ComposiITION. Mixture of secondary aromatic 
amines. 
Setter. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


APPLICATIONS. Especially good for tires and any dark colored 
product where good aging, flex cracking, and heat re- 
sistance are required. 

Puysicat State. Brownish-black waxy material. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.18. Melting range, 95° to 105° C. 
(203° to 221° F.). No odor in cured rubber. Very stable 
in storage. Disperses readily. Blooming tendency if used 
in excess of 1.25% on the rubber. Antioxidant properties 
equivalent to Neozone D by oxygen bomb test. Better heat 
resistance than Neozone D by Geer oven and air bomb 
tests. Definitely superior to the Neozones in providing 
resistance to flex cracking. 

PurposE AND Function. Provides especially good aging, flex 
cracking, and heat resistance. Discolors rubber on exposure 
to light. Has no marked stiffening or softening effect on 
cured or uncured rubber. 

MetHops oF Use. Add directly to rubber. 
using 0.75% on rubber, but never over 1%. 
VuLCANIZATION. Has no effect on rate of cure. 

Parents. U. S. No. 1,781,306. 


Recommend 


Akroflex B 


CHEMICAL ComposiTION. Mixture of secondary amines. 

Sevier. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

APPLICATIONS. Tires, inner tubes, and any stocks where ex- 
ceptional resistance to heat and flex cracking are required. 

Puysicat State. A brown thixotropic fluid at 70° F. 

Properties. Sp. gr. 1.18. Soluble in rubber. No odor in 
cured ‘rubber. Stable. Non-toxic. Disperses very readily. 
Blooming tendency if used in excess of 2% on rubber. 
Antioxidant properties at least equal to Neozone D by 
oxygen bomb test. Gives much better heat and flex crack- 
ing resistance than the Neozones. 

PurRPOSE AND Function. Provides excellent antioxidant prop- 
erties, heat and flex cracking resistance. Discolors rubber 
on exposure to light. Slightly softens uncured stocks, but 
does not affect cured rubber. 

Meruops or Use. Add directly to rubber. 
1 to 1.25% on the rubber. 

VULCANIZATION. Has no effect on rate of cure. 

Patents. U.S. No. 1,781,306. 


Recommend using 
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Akroflex C 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION. 


Mixture of secondary amines con- 
sisting principally of phenyl alpha naphthylamine and di- 
phenyl-para-phenylene diamine. 


SeLter. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

APPLICATIONS. Tires, belting, and any dark rubber product 
where good aging and resistance to heat and flex cracking 
are required. 

PuysicaL State. Brownish waxy material. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.18. Melting range, 60 to 80° C. (140 
to 176° F.). Good solubility in rubber. No odor in cured 
rubber. Stable. Non-toxic. Disperses readily. Blooming 
tendency if used in excess of 1.5% on rubber. Equally as 
good as Neozone D in antioxidant property and superior to 
it in providing heat resistance. Excellent resister of flex 
cracking, slightly better than Akroflex B, but not quite so 
effective as Akroflex A. 

Purpose AND Funcrion. Provides excellent antioxidant prop- 
erties, heat and flex cracking resistance. Discolors rubber 
on exposure to light. Has no stiffening effect on rubber. 

MetHops oF Use. Add directly to the rubber. Recommend 
use of U.75 to 1% on rubber. 

VULCANIZATION. No effect on the rate of cure. 

Patents. U. S. No. 1,781,306. 


Albasan 
CHEMICAL CoMposirION. Not disclosed. 
SELLER. Naugatuck Chemical. 


APPLICATIONS. Chiefly in proofing and air cured goods. 
PuysicaL State. Yellow solid with brown surface coating. 


Properties. Sp. gr., 1.172. Melting range, 75 to 100° C. 
(167 to 212° F.). No odor in cured rubber. Stable. Non- 
toxic. Disperses readily in rubber. 


and heat re- 
Used in rub- 
lacquers, etc. 


Purpose AND Function. Confers good aging 
sistance. Stains cured rubber very slightly. 
ber that is to be coated with nitro-cellulose 
Gives dry surface to air cured rubber. 

MetHops oF Use. Add directly to rubber. 

VULCANIZATION. Acts as activator for thiazoles and aldehyde 
amines, : 


PateNts. Not disclosed. 


Antox 


CHEMICAL CoMposITION. A butyraldehyde aniline derivative. 

SeLter. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

APPLICATIONS. Footwear, dry heat cured products, and heat 
resisting stocks. 

PuysicaL State. Amber colored liquid of medium viscosity. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.01. Soluble in rubber. No odor in 
cured rubber. Stable when stored in closed containers in 
the absence of air. Non-toxic. Disperses readily. Does not 
bloom. Has excellent antioxidant and heat resistant prop- 
erties. Has no effect on flex cracking. 

PurPosE AND Function. Provides excellent antioxidant and 
heat resistance. Discolors only moderately when stocks are 
exposed to sunlight. May be used in light colored products. 
Prevents “frosting” of acidic accelerators. Has slight 
softening effect on uncured stock, but does not affect stiffness 
of cured rubber. 

MetuHops oF Use. Add directly to rubber. Normal recom- 
mendation is 1% on rubber. When using in white stocks, 
amount should be reduced to 0.5% on rubber. 

VuLcANIzATION. Accelerates cure of all stocks. Activates 
such accelerators as Thionex, Acrin, Captax, etc., and lowers 
critical temperature. In many cases the accelerator content 
can be reduced 25% when 1% of Antox is used. 

Patents. U. S. Nos. 1,556,415 and 1,908,093. 


A-V-A-R 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION. Not disclosed. 

SELLER. Naugatuck Chemical. 

APPLICATIONS. For general purpose stocks except those of 
white or light colors. Tires, inner tubes, molded goods, 
mechanicals, and insulated wire. 

PuysicaL Strate. Light brown powder. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.1326. Melting range, 95 to 105° C. 
(203 to 221° F.). Very slight odor in cured rubber. Stable 
Non-toxic. Disperses readily. 

PurposE AND Function. Good to inhibit flex cracking. Stains 
cured rubber brown on exposure to light. Excellent for 
heat resistance. Exceptionally good in wire insulation and 
cable jackets. 

Metuops or Use. Add directly to rubber. 

VuLCANIZATION. No effect on cure. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 
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B-L-E . 

CHEMICAL COMPOSITION. Ketone-amine reaction product. 

SELLER. Naugatuck Chemical. 

APPLICATIONS. Tires, tubes, mechanicals, footwear, soles, 
cables, and in all stocks where color is not important. 

PuysicaLt State. Thick brown liquid. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.087. Soluble in common solvents. 
Odor aromatic. Stable. Non-toxic. Non-blooming. Dis- 
perses readily. 

PurpPosE AND Function. Retards deterioration due to heat, 
oxidation; retards flex cracking. Discolors white and light 
colored goods. 

MetHops oF Use. Add directly to rubber. 

VULCANIZATION. Very slightly activates thiazoles. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Flectol B 

CHEMICAL CoMposITION. Condensation product of acetone and 
aniline. 

SELLER. Rubber Service Laboratories Co. 

APPLICATIONS. All classes of rubber goods: tires, inner tubes, 
belting, hose, heels, soles, footwear, etc. 

Puysicat State. Clear dark brown viscous liquid. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.04. Flash point, 49° C, (120° F.). 
Practically insoluble in water; soluble in all proportions in 
alcohol, gasoline, and benzene. No odor in cured rubber. 
Stable. Non-toxic. Disperses readily. Non-blooming. 

Purpose AND Function. Tends to prevent flex cracking. Dis- 
colors white stocks less than Flectol A when exposed to 
sunlight. Estimated to increase flexing life of stocks about 
57.5% unaged and about 90% after aging. 

MetHops oF Use. Add directly to rubber. 

VULCANIZATION. No activation on accelerators. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Flectol H 

CHEMICAL Composition. Condensation product of acetone 
and aniline. 

SELLER. Rubber Service Laboratories Co. 

APPLICATIONS. Satisfactory for footwear either in air or am- 
monia cures particularly if overlying white stock contains 
plenty of white pigment. 

Puysicat State. White to a.very slight cream color. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.08. M. p., slightly above 128° C. (248° 
F.). Odorless in cured rubber. Insoluble in water. Ap- 
proximately 10% soluble in cold benzene, alcohol, and gaso- 
line. Stable. Non-toxic. Disperses readily. Non- blooming. 

PurposE AND Function. Tends to prevent flex cracking. 
Very slightly discolors white stocks. Satisfactory in white 
stocks in small concentrations. Estimated to increase flex- 
ing life of stocks about 57.5% unaged and about 90% after 
aging. 

wutecns or Use. Add directly to rubber. 

VULCANIZATION. No effect on accelerators. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


Flectol White 

CHEMICAL Composition. Not disclosed. 

Setter. Rubber Service Laboratories Co. 

APPLICATIONS. White and light colored stocks for druggists’ 
sundries, proofing, hospital sheeting, light colored shoes, 
latex goods, etc. 

PuysicaL State. White powder. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.25. Flash point, 143° C. (290° F.). M. p. 
slightly above 145° C. (293° F.). Insoluble in gasoline, 
nearly so in water and benzene; readily soluble in alcohol. 
No odor in rubber. Stable. Non-toxic. Non-blooming. Dis- 
perses readily. 

PurRPOSE AND FUNCTION. Tends to prevent flex cracking. Does 
not discolor white or light colored goods. Estimated to 
increase flexing life of stocks about 57.5% unaged and about 
90% after aging. 

MetHops oF Use. Add directly to rubber. 

VULCANIZATION. No effect on accelerators. 

Patents. Not disclosed. 


M-U-F 


CHEMICAL ComposiITION. Not disclosed. 

SELLER. Naugatuck Chemical. 

AppLicaTIONS. In white or light colored molded and air 
cured goods. ; 

PuysicaL Strate. Grayish powder. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.25. Melting range, 166 to 168° C. (331 
to 336° F.). No odor in cured rubber. Stable. Non-toxic. 
Disperses readily. Does not bloom out of either raw or 
cured rubber when used in amounts not greater than 0.4% 
on the rubber. 
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PuRPOSE AND FuncTION. Excellent aging. Exposed to direct 
sunlight causes slight tan discoloration, which can be re- 
moved by washing with water. Will not stain fabric. Will 
— dry surfaces on freshly cured rubber, normally 
tacky. 

MEtHops oF Use. Add directly to rubber. May be used in 
ratios as low as 0.25% with appreciable improvement in re- 
sistance to oxidation or heat deterioration. One per cent 
is recommended as normal practice with ratios increased 
to 2% where extreme protection is desired, but some bloom- 
ing) may be expected when 0.5% or more is used on the 
rubber. 

VULCANIZATION. Does not require any adjustment of ac- 
celerators or plasticizers and has no influence on rate of 
cure. 

PaTENTs. Not disclosed. 


Neozone (Standard) 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION. Meta-toluylene diamine, 25%; 
stearic acid, 25%; phenyl-alpha-naphthylamine, 50%. 

Setter. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

APPLICATIONS. For compounds in which stiffness is required 
without excessive loading of reenforcing pigments. 

Puysicat State. Dark gray flakes. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.16. Good solubility in rubber. No odor 
in cured rubber. Very stable in storage although it darkens 
at surface on exposure to light. This does not affect its 
strength. Toxic. If handled excessively by workmen 
it may cause dermatitis. Disperses readily. Blooms to sur- 
face if used to extent of 3% or more. Good antioxidant, but 
slightly inferior to Neozones A, C, D, and E by oxygen bomb 
test. Good preventive of deterioration due to heat, but in- 
ferior to Akroflex series in this respect. 

PurPosE AND FuncTIoN. Discolors light colored rubber. Not 
recommended for white stocks. Increases elasticity and 
decreases plasticity of uncured rubber. Very definitely in- 
creases stiffness of vulcanized rubber. 

MetHops or Use. Add directly to rubber. Amount recom- 
mended 1% on rubber. 

VULCANIZATION. Accelerates very slightly in compounds con- 
taining guanidines, aldehyde amines, and other basic accel- 
erators. Also activates acidic accelerators such as Thionex, 
Acrin, and mercapto-benzothiazole. Lowers critical tempera- 
tures. 

Patents. U.S. Nos. 1,761,306 and 1,728,564. 


Neozone A 


CHEMICAL Composition. Phenyl-alpha-naphthylamine. 

Secter. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

AppPLicATIONS. For all dark colored goods only for protec- 
tion against oxidation and flex cracking. Recommended in 
preference to phenyl-beta-naphthylamine because it is easier 
to disperse and being more soluble in rubber, is less liable 
to bloom. Discolors white and light colored stocks. 

PuysicaL State. Lemon yellow, crystalline material in small 
lumps which turn to purple on contact with air and light. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.17. M. p., 50° C. (122° F.). Very 
stable in storage. Its strength is not affected by its change 
of color. Non-toxic. Disperses readily. Does not bloom 
readily. 

PurPOSE AND FunctTIoN. Gives excellent resistance to oxida- 
tion. Fully equal to Neozone D and Akroflex series. Gives 
fair heat resistance, but is inferior to Neozone (Standard), 
Neozone C, and the Akroflex series. Gives very good flex 
cracking resistance, equal to Neozone D, but slightly in- 
ferior to the Akroflex series. Softens uncured rubber very 
slightly, but has no effect on cured rubber. 

MetHops oF Use. Add directly to rubber. It can be used 
safely up to 5% on the rubber, if desired, without likeli- 
hood of blooming. For most purposes 1% on the rubber is 
sufficient, but 2% for maximum effect. 

VutcanizaTion. Has no effect on rate of cure regardless 
of accelerator used. 

Patents. U. S. No. 1,781,306. 


Neozone C 


CHEMICAL Composition. Phenyl-alpha-naphthylamine, 92.5%; 
meta-toluylene-diamine, 7.5%. 

Setter. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

APPLICATIONS. For general use in dark colored stocks where 
increased stiffness without high loading is desired. 

PuysicaL State. Grayish-brown lumps. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.19. M. p., 50° C. (122° F.). Color 
darkens on exposure to light, but effect on antioxidant prop- 
erties is negligible. Non-toxic. Does not bloom to surface 
readily. 

Purpose AND Function. Excellent antioxidant equal to Neo- 
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zone A, D, and E. Gives good heat resistance. Flex crack- 
ing on ance equal to that of Neozone A, D, and E, but 
slightly inferior to the Akroflex series. Decreases plasticity 
and increases elasticity of unvulcanized rubber, but less than 
Neozone (Standard) 

MetHops or USE. Add directly to the rubber. Recommend 
1% on rubber normally and 2% for maximum effect. 

VULCANIZATION. Has practically no effect on rate of cure 
with guanidines, aldehyde amines, or other basic accelerators. 

Patents. U. S. Nos. 1,781,306 and 1,725,564. 


Neozone D 
CHEMICAL CoMPposITION. Phenyl-beta-naphthylamine. 

Setter. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

APPLICATIONS. A general purpose antioxidant for all 
colored rubber products. 

Puysicat Strate. Light grayish to faintly pinkish-white finely 
ground powder. 


dark 


Properties. Sp. gr., 1.18. M. p., 105° C. (221° F.). Stability 
excellent, but should be stored in airtight cans. Non-toxic. 


Does not bloom in amounts up to 2% on the rubber. Dis- 


perses readily. 


PuRPosE AND Function. Excellent preventive of oxidation, 


equal to other Neozones and the Akroflex series. Gives 
fair heat resisting properties. A very good preventive of 
flex cracking, but slightly inferior to the Akroflex series. 


Discolors rubber on exposure to light. 
MetHops oF Use. Add directly to rubber. 

mendation 1% on the rubber. 
VULCANIZATION. Has negligible effect on cure, 


accelerator. 
306 and 1,746,371. 


Patents. U. 


Normal recom- 
regardless of 
S. Nos. 1,781 


Neozone E 


CHEMICAL Composition. Phenyl-beta-naphthylamine, 75%; 
ean el e diamine, 25%. 
Setter. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


APPLICATIONS. For tire treads and all dark colored products 
which must withstand abrasion. 

Puysicat Strate. Very light grayish-tan finely ground powder 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.20. M. p., 105° C. (221° F.). Very 
stable in storage, but should be kept in airtight containers. 
Non-toxic. Darkens on exposure to light, but its effective- 
ness is not impaired by this change. Disperses readily. 

PurposE AND Function. Excellent preventive of oxi idation, 
equal to Neozone A or D. _ Excellent preventive of heat 
deterioration especially for stiff compounds which must not 
contain high loading. Good flex cracking resistance, but 
inferior to Akroflex series. Has slight effect on the plas- 

ticity of uncured rubber. Stiffens rubber slightly more than 
Neozone C, but less than Neozone (Standard). 

MetHops or Use. Add directly to rubber. Normal 
mendation 1% on the rubber. 

VULCANIZATION. Activates acidic accelerators such as Thionex, 
Acrin, and mercaptobenzothiazole. Has no effect on com- 
pounds containing guanidines, aldehyde amines, or other 
basic accelerators except that it retards slightly the vulcan- 
ization of aldehyde amine stocks containing high percentages 
of zinc oxide. 

Patents. U. S 


recom- 


Nos. 1,746,371, 1,725,564, 1,875,903. 


1,781,306, 


Parazone 


CHEMICAL CoMpoOSITION. A substituted hydroxy benzine. 

SELLER. E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

APPLICATIONS. For use in pure white stocks to be exposed to 
strong sunlight. 

PHYSICAL STATE. 


A white ved ground powder. 


PROPERTIES. So. or., 1.20. M. p., 189" C. GisZ” F.).. Very 
stal oy in storage if kept in rela yht containers. Non-toxic. 
Does not stain or discolor rubber either before or after ex- 
p< sure to sunlight. Disperses readily. Blooms to surface 
to some extent, but this is not apparent in white stocks. 

Purpose AND Function. Strictly non-discoloring antioxidant. 
Has fair quality as preventive of oxidation; much weaker 


than Neozone VD. 


tive at normal than at elevated temperatures. Of no 


Antioxidant properties much more effec- 
value 


as a heat or flex cracking preventive, Has no effect on 
stiffness of rubber before or after cure. 
MetuHops or Use. Add directly to the rubber. Normal rec- 


rubber 
of cure negligible. 


ommendation 1 to 2% on the 
VULCANIZATION. Effect on rate 
Patents. U. S. No. 1,850,749. 


Permalux 


CHEMICAL ComposiTION. D.O.T.G. salt of dicatechol borate 


Setter. E. J. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 

APPLICATIONS. For light colored or white stocks cured in 
press or steam. Effective in uncured stocks. Not effective 
in dry heat cures. 
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A grayish-white powder which darkens on 


Properties. Sp. gr., 1.14. M. p., 165° C. (329° F.). Stability 
good; should be stored in airtight containers. Non-toxic. 
Non-blooming in recommended amounts. Discolors white 
stocks only slightly on exposure to sunlight. 

PurposE AND Function. Has no effect on plasticity or stiff- 
ness of cured and uncured rubber. Does not provide heat 
resistance or flex cracking properties. Unsuitable for use in 
latex as it discolors badly in alkaline solutions. 

MetuHops oF Use. Add directly to the rubber. 
ommendation 1 to 2% on the rubber. 

VuLcaNizaTIon. Activates Thionex, Acrin, Captax, and other 
acidic accelerators. Does not affect the rate of cure of guan- 
idines or D.O.T.G.-Thionex combinations. Has only slight 
activating — on Heri ay Barak combinations. 


PHYSICAL STATE. 
standing. 


Normal rec- 


Patents. U. S. Nos. 1,902,005 and 1,975,890. 

Solux 
CuHeMIcAL CoMposirion. Para-hydroxy-phenyl-morpholine. 
Setter. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


APPLICATIONS. For use in all light colored or white stocks. 
One of the most economical antioxidants available. 

PuysicaL State. A light cream colored powder. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.28 M. p., 168° C. (334.4° F.). Stabil- 
ity excellent, but should be stored in airtight containers. 
Non-toxic. Disperses readily. Solux stocks discolor very 
slightly on exposure to sunlight. Tends to bloom to surface 
when in excess of 0.25% on the rubber. 

PURPOSE AND FUNCTION. Very effective antioxidant comparing 


favorably with Neozone D. Very definitely superior to 
Permalux. Provides fair amount of heat resistance to rub- 
ber. Gives excellent resisting to flex cracking and is the 


only non-discoloring antioxidant having this property. Has 
no effect on plasticity of uncured rubber or on stiffness 
of yulcanized rubber. 

MetuHops oF Use. Add directly to the rubber. In recom- 


mended amounts is nearly as effective as 0.75% of Neozone 
D. Normal recommendations as follows: for heat cured 
products use only 0.25% on the rubber; in sulphur chloride 
cures, 0.125% on the rubber is sufficient. 

VULCANIZATION. No effect: on rate of 
accelerator used. 


cure, regardless of 


Patents. U. S. No. 1,899,058. 

Stabilite 
CHEMICAL Composition. Diphenyl-ethylene diamine. 
SELLER. The C. P. Hall Co. 


APPLICATIONS. General purpose antioxidant for tire stocks. 

PuysicaL State. Cream colored powder. 

PROPERTIES. Sp. gr., 1.15. M. p., 55 to 65° C. (131 to 169° 
F.). Soluble in benzol, acetone, etc. Stable. Non-toxic. 
Disperses readily. 

PURPOSE AND FUNCTION 
ing. Plasticizes 

MetHops or USE. 

V ULCANIZATION. 

PATENTS. 


Retards sun che cking and flex crack- 
rubber during mixing. Stains only slightly. 
Add directly to rubber and mix as usual. 
Not disclosed. 
Not disclosed. 
Stabilite-Alba 
CHEMICAL ComposiTION. Diortho-tolyl- 
SELLER. The C. P. Hall Co. 
APPLICATIONS. Antioxidant for white and light colored stocks. 
PuysicaL State. Light purplish-brown coarse powder. 
Properties. Sp. gr., 1.12. Soluble in benzole, 
Stable. Non-toxic. Disperses readily. 
Purpose AND Function. Antioxidant with minimum 
qualities. Aids dispersion and retards sun checking, 
Mernops or Use. Add directly to rubber and mix as usual. 
VULCANIZATION. Not disclosed. 
PATENTS. Not disclosed. 


V-G-B 
CHEMICAL COMPOSITION. 
reaction product. 


ethylene-diamine. 


acetone, etc. 


staining 


Acetaldehyde-aniline-hydrochloride 


SELLER. Naugatuck Chemical. 
AppLicATIONS. Mechanicals, rubber rolls, specialties, and no- 
mark soles. 


PuHysicat State. Brown resin. 

Properties. Sp. gr., 1.152. Melting range, 60 to 80° C. 
to 176° F.). No odor in cured rubber. Stable. 
Non-blooming in amounts ordinarily used. 
by master batching—rubber 50—V-G-B 50. 

PURPOSE AND Function. Excellent aging. Brown discolora- 
tion of stocks deepening on sunlight exposure.  Stiffening 
effect on uncured rubber. 

MeEtTHops oF Use. Add in master-batch form. 

VULCANIZATION. No appreciable effect on cure. 

PateNts. Not disclosed. 


(140 
L Non-toxic. 
Dispersion best 
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(a) to carry the weight of the 


vehicle, to cushion it over road irregularities, and to eliminate noise; (b) to provide sufficient 
traction for accelerating, driving, and braking; and (c) to provide adequate steering control at 


high speeds. 


Adequate steering control, taken for granted in the early days of automobiles, becomes highly 


important as driving speeds increase. 
called cornering power. 


The property of tires whereby steering is accomplished is 
This power is practically negligible in hard wheels, but is possessed by pneu- 


matic tires due to the extended area of road contact. 
Cornering thrust is developed when the plane of the rotating tire makes an angle with its path 


of travel. 


The thrust is proportional to this angle up to the point where slippage begins. 


When a 


tire is cambered, the cornering force is increased or diminished depending on whether the tire leans 


“into” or “away from” the curve. 


Increase of inflation pressure or of rim width increases the cornering power. 
features of the tire itself affect its cornering effectiveness. 


Certain structural 
However, any change, whether internal 


or external, which improves cornering power, makes the cushioning ability of the tire worse. 


Tread wear continues to be the most important aspect of tire performance. 


Of the 1934 cars, 


with various types of springing and of load distribution, some cause much faster tread wear than 


others. 
approach that of rears. 


There is also a tendency, as compared with previous years, for rate of wear of front tires to 


Properties of Tires 


Affecting Riding, Steering, and Handling’ 


R. D. Evans” 


YVUNDAMENTALLY, driving an automobile consists 
in maintaining appropriate control over a somewhat 
complex and ever-changing system of forces. In the 

last analysis these forces all center or focus at the areas 
of contact between tires and road. These areas are the 
very front-line trenches in the furious battle between 
space and time. It is therefore appropriate, now 
and then, as driving conditions change, as speeds increase, 
and as automotive design develops and evolves into new 
fields and forms, to take stock of the situation; to dis- 
cover whether the means and mechanism of control of 
this complexity of forces is keeping suitable pace with 
the magnitude and relationships of the forces themselves ; 
and to enlighten ourselves, possibly, as to the ways and 
means for promoting still greater safety and enhanced 
comfort in our automotive transportation. 

Since the tires are so intimately involved in the control 
of these forces, there is a responsibility on us to deter- 
mine in comprehensive detail just how the several prop- 
erties of the tires are related to the problem. It is a pur- 
pose of this paper to report some of the recent progress 
along this line. 


The Functions of a Tire 


Suppose the question were asked: ‘‘What, after all, 
are the basic reasons for using pneumatic tires on modern 
automotive vehicles?” 

We would immediately answer: “To provide cushion- 
ing on jolty roads and to eliminate noise.” Then, aiter 
further thought, we probably would add: “To provide 
a large amount of friction between vehicle and road 





1 Presented at_the annual meeting of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, Detroit, Jan. 16, 1935. Reprinted from S.A.E. Journal, Feb., 1935, 


pp. 41-49. 
2? The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


so that rapid acceleration and deceleration are possible 
without skidding.” 

Perhaps most of us would stop there. But a more 
searching analysis would show that the tire has at least 
one more vital function. 

For let us imagine that, through some magic, all our 
roads should suddenly become perfectly smooth, like 
plate glass, so that the cushioning ability of the tires 
would no longer interest us. And further, that all man- 
kind were to lose the sense of hearing so that noise, even 
ot hard wheels rattling on hard roads, would no longer 
be comprehended. Finally, assume the existence of some 
material, rigid, like metal, but having as high a coefficient 
of friction on our magically smooth roads as does rubber 
on concrete. Let this material be used for the rims or 
treads of wheels, so that we could forget about tread 
wear and punctures and blowouts and other such 
evils. Would we not then have perfectly satisfactory 
rolling equipment? My answer is that we would still 
have vital need of the pneumatic tire, in order to have 
adequate directive control of the car. There is no imag- 
inable alternative. Hard wheels would be satisfactory 
on a wagon pulled by a tongue or on one guided by 
flanges. But when the steering is done from within the 
car itself, only at very low speeds would the hard-rimmed 
wheel give adequate steering control. 

Directive control, then, survives as the one function 
which can be provided, in adequate amount at present- 
day speeds, only by the pneumatic tire. ‘The data and 
discussion presented later in this paper will make clear 
why this is so. This property of the pneumatic tire has 
very appropriately been named cornering power, and it is 
probably the most important contribution of the tire 
maker to the “roadability” of the modern motor vehicle. 
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However since our roads are not yet glass-smooth and 
since our ears are still sensitive to the roar of hard wheels 
rolling on hard surfaces, our interest in cushioning is not 
likely to abate. These two properties, then—cornering 
and cushioning—are submitted as the two indispensable 
characteristics of a tire. 


Cornering or Cushioning 


The sentence just preceding says “cornering and cush- 
ioning ;” but, when we actually get to working with tires, 
we find that it is a case of “cornering versus cushioning.” 
Modern tires, of course, possess a certain amount of both 
these qualifications, but we all know the ever-increasing 
cry of “more, more.” There are various ways in which 
cushioning can be improved, but each and every one of 
them makes the cornering worse. In illustration, consider 
the effect of pressure. We all know that a reduction of 
pressure improves the cushioning action of the tires. 
However their cornering power is correspondingly re- 
duced so that a pressure is soon reached at which the 
steering and the handling of the car become unsatisfactory. 

It is always one of the major problems of the tire engi- 
neer to discover in what way more cushioning may be 
“bought” with the least expenditure of cornering “coin.” 
Obviously, good cushioning demands flexibility in the tire 
structure ; otherwise it cannot conform to the road irregu- 
larities. But cornering demands a sort of rigidity or sta- 
bility in the same structure. These demands are quite 
analogous to those on an automobile spring, which must 
be flexible in an up-and-down direction, but as rigid as 
possible in the lateral direction. The tire designer is 
therefore confronted with the task of building both rigid- 
ity and flexibility into the same structure, as much of 
each as possible, and then still more. Quite an order! 

Tue “Trre Tripop”—CorNERING, CUSHIONING, AND 
DuRaABILITy. Underlying these considerations of corner- 
ing and cushioning, and obviously of the highest impor- 
tance to the tire designer, is the ever-present problem of 
durability. Durability may refer to tread wear, or to 
carcass deterioration, or to bead disintegration, or to other 
“diseases,” depending on the conditions of service. And 
just as cornering and cushioning call for contradictory 
qualities, so are both of them always at odds with con- 
siderations of durability. These three factors may be 
called the tripod of tire performance; any attempt to 
improve one of them is apt to be at the expense of one 
or both of the others and to disturb the level of satis- 
factory operation. Much of tire engineering resolves 
itself into a three-way compromise within the limits of 
this “tripod.” 


Force Analysis 


Let us return now to a more specific consideration of 
the forces which act between tire and road. We may 
well begin this analysis by looking at this complex of 
forces in the manner of the mathematician; that is, by 
resolving it into certain logical components. Having done 
this, as simply and painlessly as possible, we shall prob- 
ably emerge with: 

(1) The force between tire and road perpendicular to 
the area of contact. This force is, of course, the weight 
of the car, with fluctuations and perturbations thereof 
caused by road irregularities and the centrifugal effect on 
curves. This force will hereafter be referred to as the 
vertical force or as the radial load on the tire. 

(2) The force in the plane of the contact area and 
parallel to the direction of travel. This is, of course, the 
tractive force involved in accelerating, maintaining speed, 
or decelerating, and it also includes the rolling resistance 
of the tire. It will be referred to in this paper as the 
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tractive force or as the rolling resistance, as occasion 
requires. 

(3) The force in the plane of the contact area, but 
directed, at each instant, at right angles to the path of 
travel of the tire and vehicle. We may speak of this 
as the lateral force, or the cornering force, or as the side 
load on the tire. 

It is obvious that forces (2) and (3) depend ultimately 
on the existence of friction between tire and road, and 
therefore can possess magnitude only when force (1) 
exists. In passing, it is of interest to note that, histor- 
ically, the automotive world has concerned itself with 
these three groups of forces in this same erder. 

First, in the very early days of automotive design, 
when power plants were small, speeds low, and roads 
rough, the demand was primarily for a structure which 
would not collapse under its own weight or break up 
under road jolts. Similarly for the tire; it was asked 
merely to carry its load for a few hundred miles before 
it, too, cracked up. Who in those days worried about 
tire noise, or ability to handle tractive effort, or side- 
sway, or squeal? Who noticed whether the tire gave too 
much of a grunt as it rolled over an expansion joint? 

Second, in what we may call the middle ages of auto- 
motive history, power plants were pepped up and quieted 
down; brakes were improved to handle the increased 
speed ; and smooth hard roads became less of a curiosity. 
So with the tires ; not only were they called upon to stand 
up structurally, but also to handle the increased tractive 
duty of faster starting and stopping on smooth roads. 

In the third and present epoch, we find ourselves in- 
creasingly concerned with the group of lateral forces. 
Largely because of higher speeds and of the urge to take 
the curves as fast as the straight stretches, these lateral 
forces, which maintain the car in a smooth true path, or 
perturb its motion with respect to such an ideal path, 
must be analyzed more searchingly than ever before. 


Special Testing Equipment 


In the tire testing laboratory of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. a special machine has been installed whereby 
these several forces may be measured accurately under 
any desired operating conditions of speed, camber, and 
orientation. Numerous sizes and types of tires have been 
investigated under various conditions of load, inflation, 
and rim mountings. The experimental data now to be 
presented were obtained with this equipment. 


Definition of Cornering Power 


Cornering power may be generally defined as the ability 
of a tire to develop side load or lateral thrust. It is the 
property of the tire which permits steering around a 
curved path at speed, and, conversely, it is that property 
which holds the car in a substantially straight path when 
acted on by incidental lateral forces such as wind. 

Cornering force or thrust appears when the tire is 
caused to roll in such a manner that its plane of rotation 
makes an angle with the path of advance. This angle, 
sometimes spoken of as toe-in, is more appropriately 
called slip angle. The manner in which cornering force 
depends on slip angle is shown in Figure 1. These values 
of Figure 1 apply to a particular size and type of tire 
under the conditions indicated. The slope of the straight 
part of this line, that is, the cornering force per degree 
of slip angle, may be called the cornering power of this 
particular tire. The value of cornering power illustrated 
in Figure 1 is 126 pounds per degree. This curve illus- 
trates the typical relationship of cornering force and slip 
angle. The cornering force is substantially proportional 


to the slip angle until the latter becomes 4 or 5°, then 
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Which Cornering Force Depends on 
Slip Angle 


“tapers off.” 

The initial slope of the curve is practically independent 
of the texture of the road surface if it is hard and dry and 
reasonably smooth. The value of slip angle at which 
“tapering off” begins does depend to some extent on the 
road texture; for, as has been pointed out earlier, this 
lateral force must depend ultimately on the basic coeffi- 
cient of friction between tire tread and road. In any case 
the cornering force appears to have reached its maximum 
for a slip angle of 9 or 10°. 


Factors Which Affect Cornering Power 


(1) Camper. When a car travels around a curved 
path, more or less camber of the several wheels is intro- 
duced. It is therefore of primary importance to see how 
camber affects cornering power. Figure 2 illustrates this 
effect. Camber is called positive when, in taking a curve, 
the top of the tire leans away from the center of the 
curved path. The camber effect may be thought of as a 
sort of push of the “foot” of the tire sidewise against the 
roadway when the tire leans over. This push is added 
to or subtracted from the thrust due to slip angle, depend- 
ing on whether the tire leans “into the curve,” as in a 
bicycle, or outward with respect to the curve, as in most 
of the 1934 cars with independent front springing. 


Cornering Power 


ing Power Varies with the Radial Load 
on the Tire 


This camber “push” depends not only on the angle of 
camber, but also to some extent on the tire construction. 
Tire B illustrates this point. It is the same sized tire as A, 
and its cornering thrust was measured under the same 
conditions of load, speed, inflation, and the like. Not 
only does it have less cornering power than 4 at 0° cam- 
ber—approximately 72% as much—but the change due to 
camber is greater. Thus for each degree of positive cam- 
ber B loses 5.6% of its cornering power; whereas A loses 
only 4.2%. We have not been able to discover any type 
of tire construction which will eliminate this camber effect 
or reduce it appreciably below the value of tire J. 

(2) RapraL Loap. Figure 3 shows how the cornering 
power varies with the radial load on the tire. For ranges 
of load between 50 and 150% of the normal rating of 
the tire, the cornering power does not change greatly al- 
though there is usually a point of maximum power in the 
general region of the rated load. This maximum is more 
sharply indicated when the tire is positively cambered, as 
is also shown in Figure 3. However any benefit implied 
in this maximum is illusory. For consider that the useful- 
ness of cornering power is that it provides a lateral thrust 
which keeps pushing the car around the curve, opposing 
or balancing the centrifugal effect. The centrifugal effect 
is, of course, proportional to the axle load. Hence we 
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creases as the square of the speed; 
whereas the cornering power, 
wherewith we oppose or balance the centrifugal effect, 
does not increase appreciably with the speed. This is the 
reason why cornering problems are much more difficult 
of solution when the speed is high. Thus a -cornering 
coefficient which is entirely satisfactory at 25 m.p.h. may 
be inadequate at 50 m.p.h. and intolerably “tricky” at 75 
m.p.h. An attempt to illustrate this comparison also ap- 
pears in Figure 5, in which an arbitrary “centrifugal 
effect” is plotted against speed in the dotted line. 

(4) InFLation. Figure 6 shows how cornering power 
depends on inflation pressure. The data apply to a 
7.50-17 heavy-duty tire. However for a wide variety of 
sizes and types of tire the increase of cornering power is 
between 2.0 and 2.5 pounds for each pound increase of 
inflation, in the pressure range between 25 and 35 pounds 
per square inch. At higher pressures, however, the ef- 
fect tapers off, as Figure 6 indicates. Increase of inflation 
pressure is, of course, the standard way of getting better 
cornering action, also a harder and joltier ride! 

(5) Rim Wiptn. The flange-to-flange width of the 
rim on which a tire is mounted likewise has an important 
bearing on cornering power. In Figure 7 this effect is 
shown for the tire of Figure 6. Here, again, cornering 
power improves as the rim width increases, but the im- 
provement “tapers off” as the rim approaches the width 
of the tire itself. 

Of course, when the same tire is mounted on rims of 
different widths, its own width is changed. The wider 
the rim the wider the tire. If we express the rim width, 
not in inches, but as a percentage of the actual side-wall 
diameter of the tire mounted thereon, we get the dotted 
line of Figure 7. 

The question immediately presents itself: Is not in- 
creasing the rim width a good way to get more cornering 
power, and what are the limitations and restrictions in- 
volved? For one thing, increase of rim width diminishes 
the cushioning ability of the tire, just as does an increase 
of inflation. This will be shown more fully in a later 
paragraph. Hence the compromise point may well be 
governed by considerations of tire durability. 

The scope of this paper will not permit a complete dis- 
cussion of the many pros and cons of rim width. Present 
practice with modern low-pressure tires offers rim widths 
from 62 to 72%. Too narrow a rim causes more rapid 
tread wear; one too wide may lead to carcass and bead 
troubles. There is an optimum point here which is none 
too well defined because it depends on the type and pro- 
portions of the tire, the operating pressure, and very 
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and on their respective recommended 
rims, the cornering powers of these 
two tires are 102 and 138, respectively. The cornering 
coefficients, as previously defined, are therefore 0.115 for 
the smaller tire and 0.085 for the larger. Obviously the 
smaller tire is far more adequate for the cornering work 
it has to do. Here is one very important reason why 
steering and handling large cars at high speed is more 
of a problem than for small cars. 

Also for large, high-speed cars, particularly if one axle 
load is 20 to 30% greater than the other, the advantage 
of dual-tire equipment on the heavy end is inescapably 
obvious. While there are many pros and cons with re- 
spect to this proposition for passenger cars, there is no 
question that large single tires on the lighter end and 
smaller dual tires on the heavier end constitute the opti- 
mum arrangement for steering and maneuvering a heavy 
car at high speed. 

In this connection it is well to remember that a large 
tire is not merely a magnification of a small one. In the 
comparison above even the most elementary attempt to 
‘similarize” the two sizes would indicate a 23-inch instead 
of a 17-inch rim diameter for the 7.50 tire. Such an in- 
crease of rim diameter would give a somewhat higher 
cornering coefficient. But in these days, when we go that 
high into the air for our transportation, we simply take 
an airplane! 

(7) Corp ANGLE. One of the more important and ver- 
satile structural features of a tire is the cord angle. A 
moderate change in cord angle can profoundly affect 
many of the performance characteristics of the tire. This 
is strikingly true of cushioning and cornering. Thus, we 
find that a 10° increase in cord angle—that is, laying the 
cord more nearly cross-wise of the tire—gives a very in- 
triguing improvement in cushioning. But, unfortunately, 
the price which has to be paid in cornering and in durabil- 
ity is impossibly high. An excellent illustration of the 
“tire tripod!” 

(To be continued ) 





Footwear Imports 


United States imports of rubber soled canvas shoes for 
November, 1934, totaled 55,430 pairs, value $13,212. 
From Czechoslovakia came 9,440 pairs of tennis shoes, 
value $4,395. The total November, 1934, imports of 
boots and shoes were 4,663 pairs, value $1,714. Czecho- 
slovakia sent 3,550 pairs, value $1,359. 
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The Foreman’s Job 


Analysis of Foremanship Responsibilities 


G. F. Buxton 


T IS gratifying to realize that business will go on re- 

gardless of economic and political eventualities—so 

also economic and political eventualities will progress. 
It is not only logical, but also reassuring to realize that 
business will proceed faster and better in proportion to 
the extent that men in all positions will again concen- 
trate full attention on their jobs. 

Foremen particularly have been harried the past few 
years with the distracting influences of the depression 
and the necessity of NRA adjustments. The time is at 
hand for their minds to be refocused on the job of de- 
partmental management. A thoroughly workable com- 
prehension of the complex responsibilities of a fore- 
man’s job can be gained and retained only by a periodic 
analysis of that job and a study of cach component re- 
sponsibility. 

“Analysis of Foremanship Responsibilities” is the in- 
troductory installment of a series of articles on “The 
Foreman’s Job” that performs just this mission. Suc- 
ceeding issues will continue with such important aspects 
of the foreman’s responsibilities as: “Control of Costs 
and Quality of the Product,;” “Cooperation Important in 
Foremanship;’ “The Foreman as a Shop Teacher;”’ 
“Getting and Holding the Worker's Interest;’ and 
“Evaluating Foremanship Responsibilities.” 

Professor G. F. Buxton, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., the author of this series, has devoted many years 
to industrial and foremanship training in most plants of 
the various Indiana industries. His work in the varioas 
rubber plants of that state has been conspicuously suc- 
cessful. His discussions will be interesting, instructive, 
valuable, and will help at this time to direct the trend 
of thought into proper and effective channels. 


” 


FACTORY foreman is directly charged with the 

job of getting out production. He must get it out 

on time and up to the established standard of quali- 
ty, but he has also many important related responsibili- 
ties. He must keep his departmental costs inside of the 
budget allowed him, or within a reasonable amount. He 
must keep his workers satisfied and efficient at all times. 
He must keep such records as are required by the man- 
agement. He must keep his shop in order and the ma- 
chines and other equipment in proper repair. All of these 
things and many others must be attended to in order 
to do his part in helping the business to produce a justi- 
fiable return. 

A Delegated Responsibility 


A foreman has a delegated responsibility. Part of his 
work is assigned to him by a higher executive. He shares 
the work which the executive cannot do alone because 
an executive cannot be in many places at one time. So 
the foreman represents the management in the affairs of 
his department. His part in the factory’s program of 
production is to act as a minor executive. His job is to 
manage that fraction of the total factory operations 


which it is possible for one man to observe and direct. 
He makes an effort to see that the plant manager’s ideas 
and orders are understood and carried out, and he usually 
has the authority to see that this is done. He gives 
orders and instructions to workers and he watches them 
in the performance of their work. He sees that condi- 
tions are suitable for correct, on-time, safe, and eco- 
nomical production. He assumes his share of responsi- 
bility for the control of many items which affect such 
production. He must do his part toward the control of 
mistakes which may result in increased lowered 
quality, or slower production. 


cost, 


Foremen Are Supervisors 


Frequently those in charge of production departments 
are called supervisors. One important thought in super- 
vision is that of exercising superior vision or expert ob- 
servation over the activities of the department. Super- 
vision is ‘superior vision.” Foremen recognize that this 
need of constantly watching all that is going on is at the 
heart of their job. They are always inspecting the 
product, checking quantities, examining machines and 
machine set-ups, seeing that employes are following 
standard practice, and watching costs. As a supervisor, 
a foreman is continually observing those things which 
are his to control. To control is first to know. He must 
know at all times what is going on under his direction. 
Ability to observe expertly is a vital part of good fore- 
manship. 

Foremen Are: Instructors 


Foremen have many occasions for training workers. 
They break in new employes and they improve older 
workers. They explain new set-ups and new operations. 
They criticize bad shop practice and try to bring it up 
to standard. They discover misunderstandings which 
must be cleared up. They notice wrong attitudes which 
must be changed. The need of acting in the capacity of 
a teacher is nearly always present. A foreman may 
profitably take time to think over some of the elements 
of a shop teacher’s job. He may note how a teacher 
analyzes instruction needs, how he plans what to teach 
at any given time, how he gets the instruction over to 
the worker, and how he checks the effectiveness of such 
instruction. 

Leadership 


Leadership is an important aspect of foremanship. In 
directing a group of workers a foreman may be a leader 
or a driver. Better success usually comes with leader- 
ship. A foreman gets to understand his men and deals 
with them in a way to get their wholehearted effort. He 
works with men in a spirit of cooperation rather than by 
using the attitude of a military officer in commanding a 
military unit. He realizes that he must get the man’s 
interest and that the man must be fully sold to his job. 
As far as possible, he says: “‘Let’s do it,” instead of 
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“You do it.” He shows a willingness to do his own part 
in an undertaking. A leader is a hard worker himself. 
He keeps himself in good health and physically active. 
He likes his work and develops enthusiasm among his 
associates. He knows where he is going and develops 
confidence on the part of his men that they are doing 
something worth while. A leader has an assurance about 
himself and his work, but is not overbearing and does 
not discourage or dishearten those who are under his 
authority. His influence over others is positive and con- 
structive. While the driving of men may have its place 
at times, the foreman should aim to be a leader. 


Trouble Shooters 


A foreman is forever finding something going wrong. 
It is his duty to discover production mistakes, to know 
how to correct them, and to take the necessary steps for 
their correction. He may find it desirable to know in 
advance the kinds of troubles that are liable to happen 
and to be ready to do what should be done to get out 
of such troubles. He must recognize also that it is even 
more important to prevent things from going wrong. If 
he fails to do this, it is of next importance to detect the 
trouble at its early stages and get it fixed before serious 
damage has been done. But, early or late, he must see 
that troubles are either avoided or corrected. The fore- 
man must always be a trouble shooter. 


Varied Duties 


Foremen are maintenance men to some extent. They 
assume a part of the responsibility for the care of the 
tools of the shop and for the shop itself, although a 
special department may make all major repairs. Fore- 
men are custodians, more or less, for cleanliness and 
orderliness. They are inspectors of their products, re- 
gardless of later inspections made by an inspection de- 
partment. They are safety men, sharing with a safety 
department the necessary attention to dangerous ma- 
chines and dangerous operations. They also share some 
of the work done by watchmen, detectives, or police- 
men, in locating and attending to cases of dishonesty. 
They become inventors occasionally, devising new ways 
of doing things, supplementing the work of the engineer- 
ing or tool-designing department. Foremen have a few 
main responsibilities and a large number of incidental 
opportunities. 

Let us look now at the foreman’s job as a whole. 
What is his usual routine? What responsibilities, as 
noted above, does he have? What troubles does he meet ? 
What must he know about his job? What must he be 
able to do? What interests does he have? What may he 
profitably study? We may briefly name some of these 
features of the foreman’s job. 


Daily Routine 


What does the foreman usually do? The following 
items are representative of the usual routine followed 
by many plant foremen to maintain steady production. 
Most of the time of the average foreman is spent on 
such routine. He takes steps to keep things running ac- 
cording to schedule. 

1. He gets ready for the day’s work: examining the 
production schedule, noting that orders are correct and 
that suitable stock is available ; making sure that he has 
the right working force on hand; seeing that machines 
are in condition for the day’s work; noting that yester- 
day’s quota of work has been met; making plans for the 
day’s supervision. 

2. He observes all that goes on in his department: 
the quality of products as they are being made; the 
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standard speed being followed; the amount of scrap that 
is appearing; the attitude and efficiency of all employes; 
the control of whatever makes for the health and safety 
of employes. 

3. He keeps things running smoothly: after observ- 
ing mistakes in production, he takes immediate measures 
to correct them. After observing a lack of interest, he 
finds the cause and tries to rebuild an interest. After 
observing inefficient operators, he sees that they get 
proper instruction. 


Continuous Duties 


What responsibilities does a foreman have? Briefly 
stated, we may recognize the following five items as cov- 
ering the ordinary responsibilities which every foreman 
assumes. In any individual plant he may be assigned to 
such duties as the chief executive wishes to delegate to 
him. 

1. He follows production orders through the depart- 
ment. He sees that the expected quota of satisfactory 
work is produced. 

2. He sees that the personnel of his department is 
qualified for the work being done. He trains them, criti- 
cizes them, improves them, and keeps a check upon their 
efficiency and their interest in their work. 

3. He keeps the shop in proper condition for its work. 
He sees that equipment is properly maintained, cleaned, 
adjusted, repaired, and kept where it belongs. 

4. He controls all materials and work in process. He 
sees that they are in order, properly protected, accounted 
for, and moved with dispatch when wanted. 

5. He watches production costs in his department. He 
learns what kinds of costs are a part of his responsibility 
and plans continually to keep such costs under control. 


Adjusting Troubles 


What troubles does a foreman meet? In addition to 
the usual routine of a foreman’s job, perhaps as a part 
of it, we must recognize that a foreman is a trouble 
shooter. Things go wrong, and, as was previously stated, 
the foreman is there to get them fixed. Some of the 
types of troubles and corrections he faces are listed 
below: 

1. Correcting mistakes in shop orders or in materials 
for shop orders. Taking the necessary steps in time so 
as to make promised deliveries on time. 

2. Taking charge of a situation when there is power 
trouble. Providing for the best use of shut-down time. 
Getting power trouble corrected and production resumed. 

3. Caring for accidents to members of the department. 
Giving personal care or making sure that proper care is 
being given. Taking steps to prevent the same kind of 
accident occurring again. 

4. Settling grouches and misunderstandings. Using 
tact and clear thinking and self-control. Finding the 
cause of the bad feeling and getting rid of the cause if 
possible. 

5. Shooting trouble in a machine breakdown. Getting 
a temporary repair if speed is urgent. Seeing that a 
permanent repair or an entire rebuilding is undertaken 
if the job warrants it. 

6. Discovering a sudden increase in scrap percentage. 
Locating the real difficulty, getting it fixed, and checking 
the results under the new conditions. 


Knowledge Requirements 


What must a foreman know about his job? The fore- 
man must know first those aspects of his job which 
enable him to attend to the daily routine of work. Then 
he may feel enough interest to learn more fully regard- 
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ing other matters related to and affecting his work to 
some extent. Some of the things he should know are: 

1. Production standards of quality and speed and cost. 
The established or reasonable limits and, perhaps, how 
they have been determined, what they mean, and their 
importance to the company and its customers. 

2. Company traditions and practices and points of 
view. Developing a spirit of loyalty to the company. 
Taking a vital interest in the company’s success. 

3. Human nature and how to get the best efforts from 
workers. Realizing that everything depends upon having 
a crew of capable, interested employes. Understanding 
people and knowing the ways of getting their best re- 
sponse. 

4. The capacity, varied uses, and danger limits of ma- 
chines in the department. Becoming thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all pieces of equipment. Knowing how to 
get the best service out of each. 

5. Any unsatisfactory features of the department. 
Without becoming a knocker, being aware of the weak 
spots in the shop. Attempting to find ways of making 
improvements. 


Ability Requirements 


What must a foreman be able to do? In order to direct 
properly the work of the department a foreman should 
be able to organize work for others to do and to super- 
vise them in doing it. Some of the special abilities 
needed are: 

1. Ability to analyze a situation, to see the important 
elements of production in their right relation. 

2. Ability to plan for a day’s work as well as for 
longer periods, to get the necessary things done. 

3. Ability to assign jobs, to instruct workers, to super- 
vise them while at work, and to maintain their interest 
and effort. 

4. Ability to do reasonably good work with each of 
the standard tools in the shop for all typical shop opera- 
tions. 

5. Ability to keep the necessary production records 
accurately and up to date. To know the meaning of 
these records. 


Personal Interests 


What interests does a foreman have? Foremen vary 
in their interests, but they should find much to like about 
their work. Different things appeal to different fore- 
men. In order to keep an active and effective attention 
to the daily routine of production, one or more of the 
following interests may become the dominant pull that 
keeps him profitably busy at his job: 

1. The regular daily activities of supervising produc- 
tion. The job itself. The every day routine. The habit 
of doing standard work. 

2. The mechanical interests concerned with produc- 
tion. The liking for machines. The pride in smooth run- 
ning machinery. 

3. The satisfactions in getting men to do their best. 
A strong human interest in seeing people develop into 
better workers. 

4. The “spirit of the game” of production. An inter- 
est in maintaining yesterday’s record or in bettering it. 

5. The desire to improve some part of the job. The 
inventive attitude, looking to the possibility of improv- 
ing the tooling scheme. 

6. The larger understanding of manufacturing prob- 
lems. An interest in some of the fundamentals of busi- 
ness, of factory management, of engineering, or of sales, 
as they affect what a foreman does. 


7. The possibility of advancing some day. Working 
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hard today so as te be ready for a larger job tomorrow 
if an opening appears. 


Mental Improvement 


What may a foreman study with profit’ Some fore- 
men find time to acquaint themselves with phases of in- 
dustrial management during their spare time. They read 
books and trade magazines, business reports, and other 
literature giving them a better outlook over related fields 
of thought. The field of such reading is very broad, but 
we may name a few of the lines of thought sometimes 
undertaken : 

1. Modern manufacturing methods. Specialized tool- 
ing, quantity production, control systems, gages and in- 
spection, conveying systems. 

2. New production materials and processes, and new 
products resulting from them. Keeping in touch with 
changes taking place following new discoveries and in- 
ventions. 

3. Economics of production and distribution. Financial 


problems at the present time. The pay for labor, for 
management, and for the investor. 
4. The government and the manufacturer. Some of 


the difficulties due to the depression. The government’s 
activity in the control of production and distribution 
today. 

5. Labor problems in industrial management. De- 
termining the value of labor’s efforts. Unemployment 
problems. Labor representation problems. Providing de- 
sirable working conditions. 

In this attempt to look at the foreman’s job as a 
whole, a seven-fold analysis has been proposed. 

. What is your usual routine? 

. What responsibilities do you have? 

. What troubles do you meet? 

. What must you know about your job? 
. What must you be able to do? 

. What interests do you have? 

. What do you study? 

W hat will a listing of your answers to the seven 
questions reveal to you concerning your job and your 
department ? 


pT ee Pe 





Para-Graphs 


NTI-SLIP RUG LINING. The preparation of an 

anti-slip lining for rugs is accomplished by impreg- 
nating and coating a woven burlap fabric with natural 
rubber latex to which may have been added small 
amounts of ammonia and protective colloids to keep the 
product alkaline and prevent coagulation. Other ingre- 
dients including dyes and sizing may also be added. The 
burlap fabric is impregnated by being drawn through a 
tank of the latex mixture. Afterward the contained 
moisture is removed by passing the fabric over currents 
of warm air through a drying chamber. It is then rolled 
with a non-sticking paper liner ready for cutting up in 
sizes for use as non-slipping rug liners. 

PERFORATED RUBBERIZED Corset Fasric. A light- 
weight pink stockinette fabric, napped one side, is cal- 
ender coated on its unnapped side with a suitable com- 
pound. A piece of pink knitted silk is coated in a similar 
manner, and both fabrics are then run through squeeze 
rolls with the rubber faces together, thus producing a 
layer of rubber between the two fabrics; the total thick- 
ness of which is about 0.040-inch. The combined fabric 
is next perforated by punching holes */,,-inch, spaced 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Softened Rubber 


P. E. Cholet 


HE long-felt need of a rubber soft enough so that 
fillers and other compounding ingredients can be 


mixed into it rapidly and easily is now filled and 
considerable interest has been aroused by its recent in- 
troduction under the name of ESSAR (softened rubber ). 

The method of Schidrowitz and Ungar’ used to pro- 
duce this softened rubber consists of a number of steps? 
none of which can be dispensed with and all of which 
need to be carried out under exact and carefully con- 
trolled conditions of pressure, temperature, and time. 
The treatment with some variations can be applied to any 
standard type of South American or eastern plantation 
rubbers. The resulting product shows especially interest- 
ing properties, the principal being that it remains soft 
or highly plastic in storage for indefinite periods in the 
unvulcanized state, whether compounded or not. This 
has been proved very conclusively. Eighteen-month old 
samples of softened latex crepe and of softened ribbed 
smoked sheets recently tested by standard plasticity 
methods show little or no regain of hardness; on the 
same samples various extractions and analysis of the 
extracts show no change. While the same general 
statements can be made regarding rubber mixes, the 
influence of the various compounding ingredients 
on plasticities must be taken into consideration and 
the period of time between the first and the ulti- 
mate plasticity measurements did not exceed twenty-six 
weeks. Within that period on mixes not containing ma- 
terials having continuous influence on the plasticity in- 
dices the plasticity as measured twenty-four hours after 
mixing did not change to any appreciable degree. 

As will be shown, this permanently soft rubber can 
be so compounded and vulcanized as to give finished 
products equal in all respects to the same products made 
from standard grades of crude rubber by the usual 
methods. In many special instances the products made 
with the proper ratio of this treated rubber are vastly 
superior. In cases where nothing more than equality is 
claimed, the advantages in processing prior to vulcaniza- 
tion are obvious and many: 

Elimination of the costly power peaks of the initial 
breaking down period. 

Large time gain in mixing and consequential labor and 
power savings. 

Much lower power requirements during actual mixing. 

Practical elimination of scorching of sensitive com- 
pounds. 

Possibility of increase of calendering speed, ease of 
keeping gage, less scrap to be remilled. 

Increase of extrusion speed with less power consump- 
tion, less scorching, less scrap to be remilled. 

For a given cement viscosity more rubber can be used 
or less solvent is required per unit of rubber used. 


i British patent No. 368,902 German patent No. 573,233. French 
patent No. 729,268. 

2 India Rubber J., July 10, 1933 

*G. Martin, W. S. Davey, and H. C. Baker in fourth quarterly circu- 
ar of the Rubber Research Scheme (Ceylon), Dec., 1933, pp. 102-109. 

*Softened rubber, under the trade name ESSAR, is sold exclusively in 


the ana States and Canada by H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., New York, 


All these listed advantages, thanks to the rubber’s high 
plasticity, result in lower production costs; they can be 
very directly and exactly measured and be expressed in 
savings of both overhead and direct costs. 

With regard to plasticity, the following 
quoted ais 

“The softened rubber is, therefore, much softer than 
masticated rubber. When passed through rolls 10 times 

.. the plasticity of the softened rubber was found to be 
20 times as much as that of crepe or sheet passed through 
the rolls 100 times, which is the average amount of roll- 
ing required to masticate crepe or sheet. Softened rub- 
ber is, therefore, a much more plastic material than can 
be obtained by ordinary mastication. .. . 

“After passing through rolls 50 times a mixture of 
equal parts of softened rubber and smoked sheets was 14 
times as plastic as smoked sheets alone passed through 
100 times. Softened rubber can, therefore, be employed 
as a softener for estate grades of rubber. ; 

“When the softened rubber was mixed without pre- 
liminary mastication with 27% zinc oxide, it still had a 
plasticity which was roughly 20 times that of the cor- 
responding mixing made from crepe or sheet. The mix- 
ture extruded very rapidly and smoothly, and only re- 
covered to the extent of 24% as compared with double 
the amount for the corresponding mixing made from 
crepe or sheet. In this respect softened rubber compares 
favorably with reclaim, which also exerts beneficial in- 
fluence on the recovery of rubber mixings.” 

The concluding remarks of the paper follow: 

“Particularly good results were obtained on vulcaniz- 
ing a mixture of equal quantities of softened rubber and 
smoked sheet, and if the price is satisfactory softened 
rubber* many find a market for admixture with crepe and 
sheet to facilitate the production of a wide range of high 
class articles, or it may be used without crepe and sheet, 
where ease of manipulation is of primary importance.” 

In an American plant where softened rubber (ES- 
SAR) has been in use for over 6 months, power diff- 
culties have been entirely wiped out; in this particular 
plant all the new rubber used is processed, and after 
114 minutes on the mill it is ready to receive fillers and 
compounding materials. The maximum initial power re- 
quirements have dropped more than 65%, and during the 
normal mixing the power consumption has dropped more 
than 90%. Moreover the total mixing time has been cut 
by more than 66%. As a consequence, where this rub- 
ber is used in large percentages, much smaller motors 
than at present can be used to drive the mills. This same 
advantage does not obtain through the use of mastication 
catalysts in concentrated form, as the rubber must, of 
necessity, form a sheet on the mill before their incor- 
poration; therefore their use does not eliminate the 
breaking down power peaks. Observations by compari- 
son also show that softened rubber decreases the total 
mixing time to a much greater extent. 

Special mention must be made of the remarkable re- 
sistance offered to the absorption of water by compounds 


(Continued on page 82) 


may be 
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The Rubber Pendulum 


The Joule Effect and the Dynamic Stress-Strain Curve ' 


W. B. Wiegand and J. W. Snyder * 


HE subject of this paper is of importance in connection with the manufacture of thread, golf balls, 
and Lastex goods. The Joule effect is of interest in the case of all rubber goods undergoing repeated 
stresses, such as tires, inner tubes, belting, etc. The work on racking has practical significance in connec- 
tion with rubber goods for cold climates and in cure evaluation. 
The solvent effect described for the first time in this paper is both of theoretical and practical 


interest, revealing that under “preworked” 


conditions a rubber solvent may cause contraction of 


stretched rubber. The effect of solvent in diminishing hysteresis suggests certain practical compound- 


ing applications. 


The authors point out the importance of recognizing three distinct sections of the stress-strain 


curve of vulcanized rubber. 


Of interest to theoretical students is the method here applied of evaluating 


energy transformation without actual determination of heat transfers. 

The combination of evidence derived from the authors’ experiments on racking, the Joule effect, 
and the changes in the dynamic stress-strain curve provide a closer insight into the remarkable changes 
that occur when a piece of rubber is progressively stretched to the breaking point.—W. B. Wiegand. 


ON-MATHEMATICAL selections only are given 

from the complete treatise. These include descrip- 

tion of the rubber pendulum and discussion of the 
three regions of the stress-strain curve from a thermo- 
dynamical point of view. In addition brief reference is 
made to practical bearings of the subject. 

The rubber pendulum is one of two devices which, 
by employing the Joule effect, constitute rubber heat en- 
gines in that they continuously convert heat into mechan- 
ical work.* 

Figure 1 shows the original pendulum.* It consists of 
an ordinary pendulum of slow period fitted with a rubber 
band, one end of which is attached to 


pulling back the bob. Directly the band moves back 
within the shadow of the shield it cools, relaxes, and so 
allows the bob to swing out to the other side. Thereupon 
the band is once more heated up, contracts, and so re- 
peats the oscillation, which continues as long as the heat 
energy is supplied. When the electric current is turned 
off, the pendulum dies down. 

The pendulum furnishes a convenient means of visual- 
izing, and to some extent measuring, the thermodynam- 
ical implications of the Joule effect; the extent and con- 
sequences of “fatigue” in vulcanized rubber; the condi- 
tions for, and degree of, reversibility; and the way in 
which these properties vary with the 





the bob; the other to the upright sup- 
port. This rubber band is stretched to 
four or five times its original length. 
Behind the upright is a metal shield so 
arranged that when the bob has reached 
the extremity of its swing the rubber 
band is clear of the shield, during the 
rest of the oscillation being in its 
shadow. Behind the pendulum and 
shield is an electric heating element 
with a copper reflector. The pendulum 
is started by displacement from the 
center toward one or other extremity. 
As this is done, the rubber band is in- 
creased in length. At the extremity of 
the oscillation the stretched band is ex- 
posed to the radiant heat from the ele- 
ment; the Joule effect is brought into 
play, and the band tends to shrink, thus 





1 Abstracted from Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Oct., 
1934, pp. 234-62. 

? Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St., New York, 
IN; 'S. 





(1925 

‘Now in the Deutsches Museum, Munich, Ger- 
many. The assistance of H. F. Schippel, design 
engineer, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., in the 
original construction of both heat engines is here 
gratefully acknowledged. 


3 Wiegand, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 1, 141 
> 


Fig. 1. 











Wiegand’s Rubber 
Pendulum 


state of strain, with the temperature, 
and with other conditions. 


Three Regions of the Rubber Stress- 
Strain Curve from a Thermo- 
dynamical Point of View 


Recion “A:” THe STEEL Sprinc. 
This region, see Figure 2, extending to 
approximately 300% elongation for the 
conditions in the experiments described, 
is characterized by the comparative ab- 
sence of heat transfers, relatively com- 
plete reversibility or freedom from 
elastic after-effect, no significant change 
in internal energy except a small posi- 
tive value, little or no Joule effect, and, 
therefore, no availability as a rubber 
heat engine. 

In region “A” rubber behaves very 
much like a steel spring. The work 
done by the rubber is represented by 
the decrease in internal energy without 
thermal phenomena. With no change 
in internal energy save that due to the 
potential energy or work done on the 
band, there would appear to be no 
change in inner structure of the rubber. 
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Recion “B:” THe Gas 
(AND THE CrysTAL). In 
region “B” the region of the 
Joule effect, and, therefore, 
of the pendulum or other 
heat engine phenomena, 
there is the maximum of 
heat evolution, and, on re- 
versal, of absorption; the 
dynamic element becomes 
negative and may become 
very large in proportion to 
the other energy  trans- 
formations. 

In this region the stress- 
strain curve suddenly begins 
to develop a non-reversible 
condition (large hysteresis 
loops). The elements of the 
dynamic stress-strain curve 
begin to open up and to be inclined sharply to the ex- 
tension arm of the stress-strain curve. 

Region “B” is thus suggestive of profound alterations 
in the internal structure of the rubber. 

Recion “C:” Tue Friction Memser. This region is 
characterized by the almost entire absence of reversible 
effects. The Joule effect has disappeared. In this region 
the force or tension is deeply influenced by the friction 
component. There is no evolution of heat due to de- 
crease in internal energy of state. In this region in- 
creased temperature lowers the stress-strain curve by in- 
creasing the plastic flow with ultimate failure by slip or 
rupture. Region “C” suggests that whatever structural 
changes have occurred in region “B” have now been 
completed. It might be called the region of friction, slip, 
and failure. 

A GUESs AS TO THE STRUCTURAL CHANGES. Region 
“B” is in some respects similar from a thermodynamical 
point of view to a gas in the sense that the work done 
is converted into heat, which under suitable conditions 
may be reversible. If in this region rubber were a per- 
fect analogue of a gas, the total heat evolved would equal 
the mechanical work done. However this is not the case, 
as experiments have shown that the heat evolved in 
stretching rubber in region “B” is greater than the work 
done.® 

The authors incline, in the light of the present data, 
to consider region “B” as one in which the development 
of intense compressional forces in the rubber induced 
by longitudinal extension bring about the solidification of 
a phase of oriented or crystalline nature, accompanied by 
the evolution of latent heat. If Feuchter’s measure- 
ments® indicating that the density of rubber increases on 
stretching can be accepted as generally valid, the cross- 
sectional compression forces induced by longitudinal ex- 
tension would be still more intense. The higher the 
temperature the greater the lateral compression required 
to induce this solidification. The high temperature speci- 
men began to show the separation of the dynamic stress- 
strain elements at a higher elongation than did the cool 
specimen. 

The facts also suggest that along with separation 
through lateral pressure of a solid phase, there remains 
a viscous liquid phase which, directly solidification be- 
gins, disposes itself as thin films which become more 
or less bound, thus introducing a frictional resistance 
which accounts for the sudden onset of hysteresis at 





Fig. 2. 





5 Williams, Ind. Eng. Chem., 21, 872 (1929). 
© Gummi-Ztg., 29, 1167 (1925). 
* Somerville and Cope, Inp1aA RusperR Wor.p, 79, 64 (1928). 
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the beginning of region “B.” 

From this point of view 
the phenomena in _ region 
“C” are readily pictured. At 
this point solidification is 
complete with the exception 
of exceedingly thin films of 
viscous liquid serving as a 
bond between the contigu- 
ous elements, fibers or, as 
many would insist, crystals. 
The rapid increase in load 
which is characteristic of 
region “C” would be refer- 
able to the well-known ri- 
gidity of very thin films of 
such a viscous cementing 
liquid. The sole effect of 
higher temperature in region 
“C” would then be to cause 
plastic flow through decreased viscosity of this cement, 
thus explaining the decreased values for tensiles at rup- 
ture obtained and much emphasized by recent investiga- 
tors.’ 

It is suggested that whereas failure at room tempera- 
ture may be regarded as rupture of the elastic elements, 
the failure at, for example, 100° C. may be pictured as 
rather a slippage due to the phenomena mentioned. In 
any case it is manifest that attention should not be con- 
fined to the properties at failure in the case of enhanced 
temperatures, but extended to include hysteresis and 
modulus changes at intermediate elongations. Such 
values might better be determined on the basis of the 
dynamic stress-strain curve than only upon the extension 
arm of an initial hysteresis loop. 


OYNAMIC STRESS- 
STRAIN CURVE-HEATED 


DYNAMIC STRESS- 
STRAIN CURVE - COOL 
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¥4-inch apart in a row across the width of the material, 
each row being spaced 14-inch from the other. Alter- 
nate rows are staggered such that the holes are in a 
line half way between the holes in the row ahead and 
behind. The perforated combined fabrics are again 
passed through the squeeze rolls or combiner so that the 
cut ends of the yarns around each hole are more thor- 
oughly embedded in the uncured rubber. The material 
is then festooned in a dry heat curing chamber and vul- 
canized 2% hours at 250° F. After being cured it is 
trimmed and ready for manufacture into corsets, girdles, 
brassiéres, stockings, instep supports, ankle braces, etc. 
Unitinc Textite Tureaps. The method of uniting 
a pair of strands is effected by applying to the ends to 
be united a quantity of rubber latex containing a small 
amount of a preservative compound. The latex, being 
in sensitive and unstable condition, will coagulate and 
unite the strands when rolled and pressed sufficiently. 
ConTouRED RUBBER ARTICLES. The method of mak- 
ing a contoured rubber article comprises providing an 
expansible material, upon which is mounted in contoured 
form a flexible sheet material, the inner surface design 
of which it is desired to reproduce in rubber. Next dis- 
tend the expansible body to mold its outer surface with 
the design. Then, after removing the flexible sheet, mold 
a layer of rubber against the matrix surface of the body, 
remove the layer of rubber, and turn it inside out to 


present its matrix molded surface as an outer surface 
of the body. 
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Effect of Cure 


On Some Physical Properties of a High Sulphur-Rubber 


R. D. Nutting. Lombard Squires, and C. C. Smith 
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Elongation, and Density of a 100-Rubber-50 Sulphur Mix with Time of Cure; 
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of the rubber a 250- 


physical properties in 


Temperature of Cure, 287.6° F. 





the earlier stages of the 

cure. While presenting several sets of cures with sulphur 
coefficients varying as much as from 0.85 to 42.50, the 
data of Skellon® are so scattered as to be of little use for 
a kinetic formulation. Pearsall* obtained correlative phys- 
ical and combined sulphur data, but again the points are 
isolated, and the earlier portion of the cure has been 
neglected. By far the most comprehensive information 
concerning the coefficient of vulcanization over the entire 
range of cure is that of Spence and Young,’ who, how- 
ever, did not measure the physical properties of the vul- 





pound case of first 
quality smoked sheets was blended on hot rolls and set 
aside for this investigation. 0.88-pound (400 grams) of 
the blended rubber were broken down for one minute on 
a 6-inch laboratory mill maintained at 70° C. and having 
an opening of 0.055-inch. The speed of the front roll 
was 24 r.p.m. and of the back, 33.6 r.p.m. as prescribed 
in the outline of tentative standard laboratory procedure 
of the American Chemical Society. 0.44-pound (200 
grams) of sulphur were added to the masticated rubber 
in one minute, during which time the mill opening was 
gradually increased from 0.066- to 0.077-inch to facilitate 








Reng se oe “< iw mang re a gay Engineering, Massa- : 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 1 £ ss ° 
2Glancy, Wright, and Oon, Ind. Eng. Chem., 18, 73 (1926). incorporation ot the sulphur. The batch was thoroughly 
8Skellon, J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 34, 671 (1915). mixed by cutting 6 times across, followed by 6 passages 
4 Pearsall, Inpra RusspeR Wor.p, 77, 70 (1927). f th ss i 40 
5 Spence and Young, Koll. Zeit., 11, 28 (1913). of the rolled stock through the mill. The batch was then 
TABLE 1 
Coefficient of Tensile Density r : 7 
Hours of Vulcanization Strength Elongation Gms be gps we ee 
Stock Cure Sc Lbs./Sq. In. % per Cc. Original Rubber, Ce. 
OS ee ere ee eee gee wa ose are 0.900 ma ‘ 
iat. oo orth ek enae seen es sees oer x oe 6.5 680.00 all ieee 
BAPE gcse wacaisiotvenee wnsisidcweitie 0.50 2.69 274.0 700.00 1.100 113.1 
pS So eee ree ee ee gee ee 1.00 3.37 618.0 740.00 1.099 113.6 
pS ES Peper r err Tere ee eo 1.50 4.61 920.0 690.00 1,094 116.8 
TSR own eee ones 2.00 6.11 1,256.0 736.00 1.092 115.7 
PED ods cig once bane ees be chew se 2.50 6.60 1,696.0 760.00 1.091 116.0 
TEES. SS ielcwe gb sisted ae Rae ec oe sees 2.75 7.43 1,636.0 750 00 1.082 117.8 
Ry Gan ois sso Ves when 6 s'0,419'S e065 2.75 8.25 1,780.0 740.00 1,080 118.4 
EE ve cnragutnasacses sau esusees 3.25 9.89 1,890.0 695.00 1.077 119.7 
OT etek ec Sorte Some sels = 3.50 11.01 932.0 493 00 1.103 116.9 
ROR ioe ce eee cece eos seamenes 3.80 11.87 524.0 325.00 oe nik 
Bere. Beet her cit ce ceeas os Mice cies 3.80 11.99 422.0 280.00 1.108 116.9 
BE ccnceccsseseccesaceseveseces 4.25 14.61 320.0 165.00 1.117 116.9 
PER i Ck aicalge a: aniaioees «ole mess 5.20 20.93 340.0 110.00 1.135 117.9 
MRNEER. Sip bb cess mow acieenics weaeies o> 6.00 28.02 1,000.0 120.00 1.146 120.3 
BIE a idccnnyncsncsensesssdersses 6.50 32.07 2,196.0 126.00 1.152 121.4 
GE c.0G anode twice Rene eee hOeee 6.50 33.24 2,204.0 119.00 1.154 121.8 
OO er rie 7.00 35.34 2,615.0 70.20 1.166 121.8 
ROME ccc esas acasbes sias¥iesspetsee 8.00 38.57 5,170.0 2.58 1.172 122.4 
pS QPP rer TiLTie re 10.00 43.56 8,250.0 3.06 1.170 124.9 
pO PPOrrT Try ere Tee 12.00 45.30 8,040.0 3.42 1.169 125.9 
BE feos se cavan banceeee seen 15.00 46.31 7,940.0 3.54 1.170 126.3 
Seen gn aeaneme sone rc 18.00 46.70 8,150.0 4.06 1.173 126.3 
24.00 46.82 8,040.0 3.81 1.175 126.1 
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sheeted out to the proper thickness required by the mold 
and allowed to stand at least 12 hours in darkness before 
being used. 

Curing was effected in a 2 platen, steam heated, hydrau- 
lic press at 2,000 pounds per square inch and 287.6 + 
0.2° F. The steel molds for curing were of the plate 
and frame type having chromium surfaces on the plates. 
Cures up to 7 hours were made in a frame with 4 cavities, 
each 6 by 6 inches by 0.09-inch ; whereas the hard rubber 
cures were made in an 11 by 11 inches by 0.11-inch, single 
cavity frame. This large size was to facilitate the pro- 
duction of tensile test pieces of sufficient length to be used 
for hard rubber testing. To obtain a smooth, unpitted 
surface on the hard rubber, capable of careful gaging 
for tensile measurements, the uncured samples were sub- 
jected to pressure in the cold press for about 15 minutes, 
and aluminum foil was placed between the rubber surface 
and plates for curing. The reasons for these precautions 
were that the cold pressing tended to eliminate trapped 
air while the foil adhered to the rubber surface as the 
volume decreased during vulcanization and maintained 

:, the desired smooth 
surface. 
| Accuracy in timing 
the start of the cure 
was aided by warming 
the steel molds in the 
press for 15 minutes 
° | before the rubber was 
placed within them. 
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full 2,000 pounds hy- 
’ draulic pressure had 
r | | | been applied to the 
press, and the end 
when the _ pressure 
was released. At the 
conclusion of the cure 
the molds were 
plunged into cold 
water. 

Dumbbell shaped 
test pieces were died 
out from the 6-inch 
soft rubber slabs 
- (those cured less 

than 7 hours) 24 
hours after the 
end of the cure, 
and the stress- 
strain diagram 
determined on a 
vertical rubber 
tester.” Test 
specimens of 
dumbbell form 
were milled 
from the 11-inch 
, squares of ebon- 
7 200 400 ite (cures of 7 

PERCENT ELONGATION hours or longer ) 

and their stress- 

strain character- 
istics studied on 
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Fig. 2. Volume of Rubber Sulphide as 
a Function of Combined Sulphur 
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Fig. 3. Stress-Strain Relation for Soft and 
Intermediate Rubber; Tested at Room 
Temperature 





* Henry L. Scott Co., Providence, R. 1 
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a vertical wire 
machine of a 
special type.’ 
These samples 
were 1] inches 
in length with a 
3%-inch  con- 
stricted center 
portion of Y- 


ASZaae 
inch width. 


2000 7 Hour fune—_| 
TO 26/5.8S.PER IN. AT PO.2 
r - PERCENT) E/.ONGATION 
The ends of the , | 7 
5 6 


sample were 7%- 0 2 . = 
inch in’ width ELONGATION 
for 3 inches of 
length to permit 
clamping in the 
jaws of the machine. 
The reducing sections 
were arcs of circles of 
1%4-inch radius, tangent 
to the center portion of 
the sample. Elongation 
between 2 lines scratched 
on the constricted por- 
tion 3 inches apart was 
measured to 0.005-inch 
with dividers. The jaws o 
of the machine separated 
at a rate of 0.19-inch per 
minute for the 7-hour 
cure and at 0.10-inch per 
minute for all longer 
ones. All tensile test 
pieces were cut length- 
wise (in the direction of mill grain) from the sheets. At 
least 5 specimens were tested for each cure, and the 
minimum number for those cures of less than 7 hours 
was 13. 

The free sulphur was determined as prescribed by the 
Rubber Division of the American Chemical Society, and 
the coefficients of vulcanization® were calculated from the 
difference between the original free sulphur in the mix 
(by analysis) and that remaining after cure. Many of 
the combined sulphur points were checked by making ad- 
ditional analysis on the cured sample before and after 
extraction in a Parr sulphur bomb. The amount of 
sample used in the acetone extraction was such that be- 
tween 1.0 and 1.5 grams of barium sulphate were pre- 
cipitated. 

The changes in density of the rubber during cure were 
obtained by weighing the samples in air and in water. 


Results 


The summarized data are given in Table 1 and shown 
graphically in Figure 1. The density curve of Figure 1 
shows the variation in density of the cured sample with 
time of cure taken from column 6 of Table 1. Column 
7 of Table 1 gives the change in volume of rubber sul- 
phide per 100 grams of original rubber with time of cure. 
This column was calculated by correcting the volume of 
that weight of cured sample corresponding to 100 grams 
of original rubber for the volume of free sulphur, density 
2.045, that it contained. These results are plotted in 
Figure 2 against the combined sulphur. Figure 3 shows 
the variation in the stress-strain relationship with time of 
cure for the soft and intermediate rubber range. Figure 
4 gives the same data for the hard rubber range. It is to 
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Fig. 4. Stress-Strain Relation for Hard 
Rubber; Tested at Room Temperature 
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Fig. 5. Typical Stress-Strain Rela- 
tion for Soft (No. 1) and Hard 
(No. 2) Rubber Showing Experi- 

Variations; Tested at 
Room Temperature 
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* Developed by the M.I.T. Department of Mechanical Engineering. 
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be noted that all cures above 10 hours fall on the same 
curve within the experimental error. Figure 5 shows ex- 
amples of 2 of the cures of Figures 3 and 4, indicating 
the range of experimental variation that was encountered 
in these determinations. 

One of the most interesting results brought to light by 
this investigation was the variation in density of the 
sample with time of cure.® The densities of the samples 
were determined in an effort to explain the marked 
pitting of the sample which took place in the hard rubber 
cures. Preliminary experiments had shown that when 
the hard rubber samples were cured in a rigid steel mold, 
the surfaces were always covered with pits and indenta- 
tions, making it impossible to obtain specimens suitable 
for stress-strain determination. A cursory search of the 
literature revealed no previous explanation for these phe- 
nomena. Two causes of the pitting might be assumed. 
It might be postulated that the entrapped and dissolved 
air together with the hydrogen sulphide which is always 
formed in the vulcanization of hard rubber might be 
forced out of the sample at some stage during the cure 
and not be able to escape from the mold. However it was 
difficult to see why this effect should give a uniform pit- 
ting action over the entire surface and not be concentrated 
at a corner of the mold which might be higher than the 
others. Furthermore the pits had not the character of 
air pockets or bubbles, but were much wider and shal- 
lower and, on the whole, less uniform than might have 
been expected from trapped gas. 

These considerations led to the conclusion that the effect 
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was probably caused by shrinkage of the sample when it 
entered the hard rubber stage, and the subsequent de- 
termination of the density (at room temperature) con- 
firmed this. Figure 1 shows that in the early soft rubber 
stage of the cure the rubber sample actually swelled. 
When the intermediate rubber stage is reached, the den- 
sity of the sample abruptly begins to increase and rapidly 
reaches a value at which it remains constant throughout 
the remainder of the cure. However it is to be noted 
that the start of this abrupt density increase occurs at a 
point where the rubber has lost practically all of its plas- 
ticity, i.e., in the intermediate rubber range. The rubber 
is therefore incapable of adjusting itself to level out the 
inequalities produced by the shrinkage unless it is sub- 
jected to pressure. The heavy steel plates used in the 
first experiments were not sufficiently flexible to allow 
the rubber to even out these inequalities. However, when 
the rubber was placed between thin aluminum sheets and 
the maximum hydraulic pressure applied when the rub- 
ber became more dense, i.e., in about 3 hours, the com- 
bination of the increased flexibility of the aluminum sheet 
and the sudden increase in pressure was sufficient to form 
a uniform smooth surface although the rubber sheet was 
thinner in the center than at the edge near the mold. 
This procedure enabled the cross-section of the specimens 
used in the tensile strength measurements to be deter- 
mined with sufficient precision. 





* The change in density with time of cure has been pointed out by 
Glancy, Wright, and Oon.? 





Annals of Rubber’ 


Chronological Record of the Important Events in the History of Rubber 


1845. The incompleteness of the records of the Patent 
Office with relation to all inventions in the preceding years 
is slightly offset by the statement of the commissioner of 
patents, formulated in a general résumé of the progress of 
the several industries of the country. He states that the 
great value of caoutchouc in the arts has led to a great 
variety of devices to overcome the difficulties experienced 
on its first introduction ; a speedy mode of dissolving and 
a practical method of drying the solution. He states that 
no solvent has been obtained better than caoutchoucine, a 
liquor prepared by the destructive distillation of the 
caoutchouc itself, but the great expense of the solvent 
precludes its permanent use. At present a turpentine is 
generally used as a most economical solvent. With turpen- 
tine came another difficulty, but that was obviated by the 
use of sulphur. There have been quite a number of pat- 
ents taken out, relating to corrugated, or shirred fabrics, 
and suspenders or straps. These inventions consist of 
stretching threads of india rubber to their utmost tension, 
inclosing these threads between two layers of cloth, the 
layers adhering by means of india rubber cement, and the 
whole being passed between heavy rollers, which securely 
prevents separation. The fabric is firm and, when dry, 
the threads contract, which draws the cloth into wrinkles, 
hence the corrugation, or shirring. Much use of this ma- 
terial was made in shoes and slippers, and the congress 
boot of today is a descendant. 

The commissioner further states that india rubber was 
largely used in that day in surgical instruments, life pre- 
servers, gas-holders, varnishes, pavements, and roofing. 





1Continued from Inp1a RupseR Wortp, Feb. 1, 1935, pp. 39-40. 


At that time trees had been planted in Florida for the 
growth of caoutchouc, and the commissioner expressed 
the hope that those trees would prove fruitful. 

In this year James Bogardus patented machinery for 
corrugating, which consisted of two sets of feed wheels 
which admit of the turning of the material back to stretch 
the strips of india rubber. This movement is combined 
with pressure rollers, the peripheries of which move with 
greater velocity than those of the feed. 

The imports of gutta percha into England during this 
year amount to 20,600 pounds; in 1848 they were 3,000,- 
000, and in 1852, 30,580,000 pounds. An imitation ot 
gutta percha was later found in the juice of the Mudder 
tree, which answered for a great many purposes, but for 
insulation it failed entirely, proving a fair conductor; 
another imitation was called gutta, which was the inspis- 
sated juice of an Artocarpus. The factories at Naugatuck, 
Conn., owned and operated by the Wales Goodyea’ 
people, were built. The Boston Belting Co. was incor- 
porated in this year although its factory in Roxbury had 
been in operation since 1828. Smooth surface belting 
first came into use about this time. 

1845. Robert William Thomson was the first pat- 
entee of the pneumatic tire. His patent, issued in Eng- 
land as No. 10,990 of 1845, related to “the application 
of elastic bearings round the tires of wheels and carriages 
rendering their motion easier and diminishing the noise 
they make while in motion.” A French patent was issued 
to Thomson in 1846, and one in America in 1847. 

1845. Golf balls first manufactured of gutta percha 
were molded with smooth surface. 

(To be continued) 
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EDITORIALS 





The President and A. F. L. 

HEN President Roosevelt renewed the automobile 

manufacturing code last month, the American 

Federation of Labor was extremely exasperated 
because the demands of organized labor were completely 
disregarded in the code renewal negotiations. Following 
a meeting, initiated by union leaders, at the White House, 
the President issued a statement intended to clarify his 
attitude toward unionized labor. He said in part: 

“The American Federation of Labor has been helpful 
and cooperative in the development of the programs for 
the rehabilitation of industry and of our economic life 
over the past two years, and I hope their cooperation will 
continue active and effective. 

“The Federal Government has indicated through the 
National Industrial Recovery Act its desire that labor 
and management organize for the purposes of collective 
bargaining and the furtherance of industrial peace and 
prosperity, but the Federal Government cannot, of course, 
undertake to compel employes and employers to organize. 
It should be a voluntary organization.” 





The Thirty-Hour Week 


RASTIC reduction in work hours is unavoidable 

if the nation’s unemployment problem is to be 

solved with satisfaction to all concerned. Such is 
the claim of organized labor. 

A recent report on the thirty-hour week by Harold G. 
Moulton, president of the Brookings Institution, presents 
an unbiased view of this movement and analyzes its 
underlying philosophy.’ 

Official statistics show that the peak production capac- 
ity of this country is inadequate to supply satisfactory 
standards of living to everybody and that the effect of 
the thirty-hour week on the production of wealth would 
be less wealth to be divided. 

Factors ordinarily overlooked in estimating produc- 
tion include increased efficiency in man-hour productivity 
between 1929 and 1934, resulting somewhat from the 
fear of losing one’s job when jobs were scarce, and 
gains which came from a selective process in choosing 
personnel as less efficient and undertrained workers were 
removed from payrolls with the duration of the depres- 
sion. At best, manufacturing industries account for only 
about 20 to 25% of the value of the total national output 
of goods and services, and experience has shown that 
under the NRA larger payrolls resulting from shorter 


1Ind. Eng. Chem., Jan., 1935, p. 4. 


hours do not increase the proportion of the total output 
of industry going to the masses. Rising wage rates in- 
crease costs and prices, and where the latter advance, the 
relative share going to profits may be maintained or even 
augmented. 

Even if all those now unemployed were put back to 
work, there would not be a direct proportional increase 
in output because of lack of efficiency and experience 
for the particular tasks in hand, and the actual result 
for some time might be a real decrease in total produc- 
tion. The material advance in costs would certainly 
tend to lessen sales which, in turn, reduces production, 
with the inevitable result of less, rather than more, em- 
ployment. Indeed, in the light of experience, it would 
seem reasonable that a further drastic curtailment of the 
working week would be followed by a commensurate in- 
crease in the price of manufactured commodities, which 
might well be more pronounced than has been the case 
under the codes. 

The conclusion is inevitable that the proposed measure 
would not promote national welfare. There is a rumor 
that the President is decidedly unfavorable to the sug- 
gestion, but in this he must have the support of an in- 
formed public if it is to avoid this further burden. 


A Warning to Our Readers 


FRAUD that may increase in seriousness, if not 

promptly disclosed, was recently perpetrated in a 

midwestern city by a young man who sold 3 years’ 
subscription to Inpta RuBBerR Wor tp for $4.00. The 
fraud is obvious from the fact that the annual subscrip- 
tion is $3.00, and for 3 years it would be $9.00. 

We take this opportunity to advise our readers that 
only responsible solicitors or well-known agencies are 
authorized to solicit INDIA RUBBER Wor Lp subscriptions. 
However we prefer to act as our own subscription agent 
and prefer to solicit subscriptions by mail. Like all lead- 
ing trade journals, we do not resort to the methods em- 
ployed by magazines of a more general character. 

The appeal of our journal is to the rubber and allied 
industries. Whatever may be a firm’s interest in rubber 
or manufactured rubber goods, and all matters pertain- 
ing to them, it will be found on investigation that INpIA 
RuBBER WoRLp is the one periodical covering these sub- 
jects adequately. 

We, therefore, urge direct dealing between ourselves 
or accredited agencies and suggest that both new sub- 
scriptions and renewals be sent through these channels 
in order that there may be no possibility of loss or delay. 
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What the 
Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Restraining Vuleanization in Rubber Manufacture’ 


BD. F. Twiss and F. A. Jones 





N PRESENT-DAY rubber manufac- 

ture the difficulty is met that acceler- 
ated mixings are expected to withstand 
various processing operations frequent- 
ly involving temperatures only a little 
below that at which the mix is to be 
vulcanizable. A further difficulty of a 
somewhat different type is encountered 
when very thick articles such as solid 
tires are being produced. Here a large 
bulk of rubber is expected to vulcanize 
in a reasonably short time, and as the 
rubber is a comparatively poor con- 
ductor of heat, the outside of the ar- 
ticle rises in temperature much more 
rapidly than the inside and so may 
tend to relative over-vulcanization. 

With the introduction of more and 
more powerful accelerators the difficul- 
ties attending manufacture have grown 
correspondingly. If a batch of com- 
pounded rubber commences to vulcan- 
ize even slightly during processing, the 
batch will become very difficult to ma- 
nipulate, even if not quite unmanageable. 
Further, scrap so produced may be 
almost valueless on account of the diffi- 
culty of restoring it to a form suitable 
for further use. Accelerated scrap also 
cannot be mixed indiscriminately with 
stocks containing other accelerators 
without serious risk of trouble. 


Delayed-action Accelerators 


Considerable advance has been made 
in the ordinary method of compound- 
ing technique with respect to scorch- 
ing: namely, by the development of 
delayed-action accelerators and anti- 
scorch agents. With a true delayed-ac- 
tion accelerator vulcanization should not 
occur until a certain period of time has 
elapsed, after which rapid vulcanization 
takes place. The existence of this time 
lag can be explained on the basis that 
the reputed accelerators are inactive, 
but on heating are decomposed into 
other substances which constitute the 
real accelerators. Some organic accel- 
erators give a temperature lag, and 
although comparatively safe from pre- 
vulcanization in processing, they vul- 
canize only above a certain critical 
temperature. Hence, when the rubber 
mixture is heated, vulcanization does 
not take place until this temperature 
is attained. Such accelerators are not 
delayed-action accelerators in the nar- 

1Abstract of article published in J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind., Jan. 18, 1935, pp. 14 to 18r. 


rower sense. In all organic accelera- 
tors the activity can be associated with 
a particular grouping and, in the sim- 
plest form of accelerator, generally with 
a particular hydrogen atom. Most, if 
not all, delayed-action accelerators can 
be regarded as chemical derivatives of 
known powerful accelerators in which 
the place of the active hydrogen atom 
is occupied by a more or less easily 
displaceable organic grouping; the de- 
layed-action accelerator is consequently 
often a compound, for example, of the 
thio-ester or thio-ether or even thio- 
anhydride type, which itself strictly is 
not a vulcanization accelérator, but is 
capable of undergoing hydrolysis or fis- 
sion with formation of one. 

The accelerators of the ultra or semi- 
ultra type which need restraining are 
almost entirely the dithio-acids and the 
mercaptobenzthiazoles. The former 
class comprises more particularly the 
alkylxanthates and the dithiocarbamates 
and the corresponding thiuram  sul- 
phides derived from various secondary 
aliphatic amines including piperidine. 
The latter class is represented by 
1-mercaptobenzthiazole itself, its sub- 
stitution products, and the correspond- 
ing benzthiazyl sulphides. 

One group of delayed-action accele- 
rators comprises the esters, especially 
the aryl esters, of the dithio-acids; also 
the esters of the mercaptobenzthiazoles 
with various organic acids. These es- 
ters are commonly not produced by 
direct esterification, but by available 
convenient methods of metathesis or 
double decomposition. 

For fairly obvious reasons every de- 
rivative of an ultra-accelerator in which 
the active responsible group is weight- 
ed by a substituent will not necessarily 
be a good accelerator for manufactur- 
ing purposes. Manufacturing require- 
ments, in any case, are so diverse that 


no one accelerator will satisfy all 
needs. 
The temperature above which the 


weighted accelerator undergoes such 
fission is often termed its critical tem- 
perature; in general, the higher this 
temperature is, the safer the accelera- 
tor is in‘ processing. A delayed-action 
accelerator so slow as to be in itself 
of little practical interest may in some 
cases be capable of giving a valuable 
active combination in the presence of 
an accelerator of a different sort, 


which may not only facilitate recon- 
version into the accelerator proper, but 
may also lead, with this, to the devel- 
opment of the well-known enhanced 
activity known as the two-accelerator 
effect. A mixture of the dinitrophenyl 
derivative of mercaptobenzthiazole (di- 
nitrophenylbenzthiazyl sulphide) with 
diphenylguanidine is a well-known in- 
stance and is widely used. 

Such mixtures are often not only 
much quicker curing than either ingre- 
dient separately at higher temperatures, 
but can possess a higher critical tem- 
perature than either constituent alone 
or than a simple mixture of the two un- 
altered parent accelerators. It is well 
known of course that organic bases 
such as diphenylguanidine increase the 
accelerative activity of mercaptobenz- 
thiazole itself, but with these mixtures 
there is generally marked proneness to 
scorching. 

The tendency of an _ accelerator, 
whether single or mixed, or even chem- 
ically modified, to cause scorching 
bears little relation to the actual mag- 
nitude of maintained acceleration. Thio- 
carbanilide, one of the earliest organic 
accelerators to be used, would today 
be regarded as relatively slow, but it 
has very marked tendencies to pre-vul- 
canization and scorching. 

A simple test for the comparison of 
the critical temperatures and degree of 
delayed action consists of heating a 
standard mixing containing the accel- 
erator and noting the time necessary for 
incipient vulcanization at various tem- 
peratures. A convenient standard mix- 
ing consists of rubber 100 parts, sul- 
phur 5 parts, zinc oxide 5 parts, accel- 
erator one part. A pellet of the mix- 
ing weighing approximately one gram is 
heated under glycerin in a glass tube. 
This in turn is immersed in a larger 
glycerin bath maintained at the desired 
temperature. The consistency of the 
pellet is observed carefully by pressure 
with a glass rod; when incipient vul- 
canization occurs, the pellet becomes 
harder and slightly elastic. The test 
is conveniently made at three tempera- 
tures, 100°, 120°, and 140° C. 

Typical comparative results obtained 
appear in the table on the next page. 
For an accelerator of practical value, 
incipient vulcanization at 140° must oc- 
cur in a short time because vulcaniza- 
tion is commonly effected near this tem- 
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perature. If accelerators are very slow 
at 140°, their accelerating effect is not 
likely to be of practical importance. It 
is possible to compare the accelerating 
qualities and scorching tendencies of 
experimental substances of which only 
a small quantity is available. Several 
accelerators can be tested concurrently 
by using separate glass tubes heated in 
the same bath. Reproducible results 
are easily obtained after a little experi- 
ence. 

When carrying out the test at 100°, 
it is hardly necessary to carry the heat- 
ing time beyond sixty minutes, because 
if an accelerator gives no sign of pre- 
vulcanization in this time its scorching 
behavior may be regarded as good. To 
be of practical interest it must, of 
course, vulcanize satisfactorily at high- 
er temperatures. 

Antiscorch Agents 


Antiscorching agents delay vulcaniza- 
tion at temperatures at which mixing, 
calendering, extruding, etc., are carried 
out, but exert little influence at the 
vulcanization temperature proper. Such 
agents should be free from other com- 
plications; they should not affect the 
color of the mixing or impair the aging 
properties of the rubber. They should 
be practically free from odor and be so 
active that only very small amounts 
are required to give the desired scorch- 
retarding effect. They should have no 
adverse effect on the physical proper- 
ties of the vulcanized rubber. 

Free acids and their anhydrides are 
effective antiscorching agents and can 
be added to the rubber mixing in a va- 
riety of ways. They may be first com- 
bined with a basic accelerator such as 
diphenylguanidine. They may alterna- 
tively be added directly in powdered 
form. Results obtained by the scorch- 
ing test using pellets of rubber mixing 
heated in glycerin follow. Mixing: 
rubber 100 parts, sulphur 5 parts, zinc 
oxide 5 parts, mixture of dinitropheny] 
benzthiazyl sulphide (2 parts) + di- 
phenylguanidine (3 parts) one part, 
acidic antiscorch agent one part. 
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On account of their sparing solubil- 


ity in rubber the above acids, when 


added in powdered form, are difficult 
to incorporate uniformly. Phthalic an- 
hydride, which has been marketed com- 
mercially as a vulcanization restrainer, 
also shows this disadvantage. 

Benzoic acid dissolves in rubber 
much more readily. A mixture of this 
acid with zinc oxide has also been 
marketed as an antiscorch agent (under 
a proprietary name). Unfortunately 
marked solubility in rubber, although 
facilitating uniform dispersion, often 
gives rise also to the serious disadvan- 
tage of blooming on the surface of 
the vulcanized rubber. 

If, however, some of the above acids 
which are not dissolved by the rubber 
are combined with a basic substance 
such as aniline, a much better disper- 
sion can be effected, and at the same 
time the antiscorch properties of the 
acids themselves are still observable. 

The demand for shorter periods of 
vulcanization is natural in view of the 
need to apply expensive equipment to 
the greatest possible output with the 
smallest over-all cost. The need of a 
method of acceleration which will not 
be operative at processing temperature, 
and yet will be very active a few de- 
grees higher, is a real one; whether 
or not this need will be first met with 
an accelerator with an ideal “trigger” 
action or by an ideal restrainer, or by 
some combination of these or some 
new principle, the result, when attained, 
will be of great importance. The diffi- 
culty of the problem is increased, how- 
ever, by the constant need to bear cog- 
nizance of other correlated effects, par- 
ticularly the various physical proper- 
ties of the vulcanized products. The 
above requirements are more or less 
peculiar to the manufacture of rubber 
by dry methods, and even here occa- 
sionally scorching accelerators may be 
demanded for special purposes. In la- 
tex technique the need of a delayed- 
action accelerator rarely is likely to be 
encountered seriously. 





Aresklene 

Aresklene is an alkylated and sulpho- 
nated aromatic compound in _ liquid 
form containing approximately 50% by 
weight of active material in water. Be- 
cause of its wetting properties it is of 
value as an auxiliary mold dope or 
lubricant. Thus 0.25 to 0.50% of Aresk- 
lene in soft water will loosen high 
grade stock from the mold and give 
the articles shinier surfaces. 
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New Model Royle Strainer 


Improved Strainer Head 


THE operating advantages of the im- 

proved rubber strainer here illus- 
trated center chiefly around the im- 
proved means for attaching and open- 
ing the strainer head. Formerly the 
strainer head and gate were bolted to- 
gether, causing considerable delay and 
labor in making changes, not to men- 
tion the liability of accident to feet by 
falling nuts or bolts. 

In the latest design the head is at- 
tached to the body of the machine by 
means of a bayonet joint, which is 
swung in and out of engagement by a 
rack and screw operated by hand- 
wheel. The screen gate is hinged to 
the head and locks to place by a bayo- 
net joint ring turned by hand. 

Royle strainers have gone through 
a wholesome evolution of head types, 
including the three-way cylindrical and 
divided cylindrical. All have their 
merits, but are now superseded by the 
strikingly efficient expansion type with 
quick opening gate front and enlarged 
screen area. ‘The usual churning of 
stock with consequent generation of 
heat does not occur in the expansion 
type head in which the stock expands 
to fill the cavity and moves forward 
with minimum friction in the form of 
a cone with its base against the screen. 
A compound helical or herringbone 
gear drive is used in the 8%-inch 
Super-Perfected straining machine. 
Pinion shafts are mounted in roller 
bearings, and all parts of this driving 
mechanism are continually flushed with 
cool oil by an automatic splash and 
gravity system. John Royle & Sons, 
Paterson, N. J. 


Rubber Sample Cutter 
THE simple and very convenient rub- 

ber cutting mechanism shown in the 
illustration is designed for sectioning 
samples, or it can be used for cutting 
uncured pieces of rubber for use in 
filling molds. It will cut cylindrical 





Southwark Rubber Bale Shear 


stock 2% inches in diameter and rec- 
tangular stock of 2 by 214 inches cross- 
section. : 

The machine is of sturdy construc- 
tion, comprising a shaft direct con- 
nected to a % hp. single phase motor 
and at one end carrying a 10-inch 
diameter cutting disk. A shaft jour- 
naled to the front of the machine frame 
supports a bar to which is fastened 
an angle iron trough for holding the 
rubber stock to be cut. A stop gage 
attached to the stock trough is slidably 
adjustable for regulating the length of 
the cut pieces. 

The machine is operated by pushing 
the trough toward the revolving disk 
until the stock is severed and falls 
into the box located below to receive 
it. This machine is one of much prac- 
tical utility, especially where pieces of 
large, dense composition require to be 
cut for molding and also for cutting 
samples of heavy ply hose. Wm. R. 
Thropp & Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 











Thropp Sample Cutter 


Hydraulie Bale Cutter 
HE rubber bale shear here described 
and illustrated consists essentially 
of a horizontal table, having at one 
end a rectangular box containing four 
crossed knives—the cutter proper. At 
the other end of the table is a hori- 
zontal ram and cylinder, a liquid supply 
tank, and a motor driven pump for the 
development of pressure in the fluid. 
The ram has a large plane vertical 
face, which is grooved with a medium 
coarse grating, to prevent side shift of 
or vertical lift of the bale in cutting. 
The working space between the ram- 
head and the cutter box is entirely 
open. There are no rods, bolts, or 
other impedimenta to retard the opera- 
tion of placing a bale ready for cutting. 
The bale may be handled into the ma- 
chine from above or from either side 
with equal facility and celerity. With 
the bale in place a simple movement of 
a lever admits fluid under pressure to 
the ram; the head advances; the bale 
is pushed forward through the cutter 
box, dry, and ready for the macerating 
mill, to which they usually go by grav- 
ity and without further handling. 
After the operator moves the lever 
to start the cycle he is free to pre- 
pare the next bale for cutting as the 
machine, after pushing the bale through 
the cutter box, returns automatically 
to the initial position, in readiness for 
the next cycle. The conversion of 80, 
24- by 19- by 19-inch bales per hour 
into 640 pieces, is accomplished by this 
machine and one man. Baldwin-South- 
wark Corp., Southwark Division, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
Automatie Timing Clock 
IMING control of machinery and 
processes is frequently as essential 
as temperature control for insuring 
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American Hard Rubber 
Centrifugal Pump 





Automatic Timer 


Walser 


uniformity of product and capacity out- 


put. This fact is fully appreciated in 
many lines of industrial practice in- 
cluding rubber. 


The illustration pictures one of sev- 
eral types of automatic timers, which is 
not a clock although a clock movement 
is used for the timing control. These 
movements, built especially for the 
purpose, are of heavy rugged construc- 
tion. The escapement ratchet and lever 
are cut so as to prevent stopping or 
locking and assure starting when the 
switch is turned on and the clock set 
for operation. 

Timer operation is simple. Turning 
the pointer to the time interval desired 
closes the switch (or opens it when so 
wired) which will open automatically, 
after the set time has elapsed. For 
very short intervals the pointer must 
be returned for setting after the switch 
has been tripped. Settings can be 
changed at will, forward or backward, 
without affecting the timing mecha- 
nism. A patented friction device on the 
center arbor permits resetting of the 
pointer. As the movement requires no 
winding, it cannot run down. 

These timers combine both rugged- 
ness of construction with accuracy of 
Walser Automatic Timer Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


timing. 
Chrysler Bldg., 


Hard Rubber Pump 
HE picture represents a new type 
of hard rubber centrifugal pump 
considered by its makers the finest in 
the non-metallic field for medium ca- 
pacities up to 90 gallons per minute at 
12-foot head. Every feature of the design 
has been worked out carefully on the 
basis that ability to handle acids and 


corrosive chemicals without difficulty 
is the first requisite. The casing of this 
pump is made of acid resisting hard 
rubber and is also heat and distortion 
resisting. It is mounted to the base 
by means of acid resisting hard rubber 
covered casting which acts as a cham- 
ber to catch drip from the stuffing box. 
By-pass is adjustable and cored right 














Lux Tire Splitter 
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into back casing. The motor shaft is 
especially extended, tapered, and pinned 
into the pump shaft with all parts in- 
terchangeable. American Hard Rubber 
Co., 11 Mercer St.,. New York, N. Y. 


Tire Splitting Machine 

HE motor operated splitting ma- 

chine pictured was designed and 
built especially for splitting tires. It 
works with automatic feed and a recip- 
rocating knife with automatic water 
lubrication. The feed roll regulates the 
speed with relation to the knife. The 
machine is provided with a quick knife 
changing arrangement and will slice 
off rubber or split tires on any ply in 
one operation. It will split a 30- by 
5-inch tire in 45 seconds. The splitter 
has small individual rollers above to 
take care of any high or low spots on 
the tread of a tire, thus preventing the 
knife from gouging the material. The 
main bearings are oiled automatically, 
and the gears by an enclosed splash 
system. A grinder for the knife is fur- 
nished with the machine. Lux Ma- 
chine Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 








New Molding 
Process 
A NEW electro-phenolic 
+A deposition process was 
developed recently where- 
by durable metal molds 
for rubber articles of in- 
tricate and undercut de- 
sign can be made with 
absolute accuracy of re- 
production, and with rela- 
tively low time and cost 
requirements; the latter 
advantages rapidly in- 
crease in attractiveness as 
the required cavities in- 
crease in number. 

A soft rubber negative 
or mold, with dowel pins 
properly located, is press 
cured around the desired 
article or its model. This 
is removable without dis- 
tortion regardless of in- 
tricacies of design and 
undercuts because of its 














flexibility. With this as a 
pattern, a wax cast is 
made with overflow 
grooves and dowel fit- Neuman Studio 
tings. The wax casting 
is then surfaced with a 


gild-like sensitized coating by a pat- 
ented process of high frequency dis- 
charge in a vacuum cabinet. With a 
newly developed electrical deposition 
process hard dense metal is plated on 
the sensitized casting from a phenolic 
solution to form a strong, thick, but 
evenly gaged shell, the inner or cast 
contacting surface of which is to be- 
come the finished mold cavity. 

Shells made in this manner are then 
arranged face down in a casting box 


Process Mold Parts and Fabricated Animals 


and backed with a zinc-copper alloy 
having a compressive strength equal 
to that of a high grade semi-steel cast- 
ing. The physical operations of this 
phase of the mold making procedure 
are the same as those for making soft 
metal molds, except in this case the 
shell, which serves as a matrix, be- 
comes an integral part of the mold and 
forms the cavity itself. The manufac- 
turer is Process Molds, Inc., Fort 


Wayne, Ind. 
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New Goods and Specialties 





Lifeguard Inner Tube 
Cross-Section 


Lifeguard Inner Tube 


NEW automobile inner tube has re- 

cently been developed and is in- 
tentionally designed to prevent loss of 
car control when a tire blowout oc- 
curs while the car is traveling at a 
high rate of speed. It is a double- 
tube construction, one inside the other, 
and both joined at the base. The outer 
one is like the conventional inner tube 
in size, shape, and composition; while 
the inner and smaller one consists of 
plied-up rubberized cord fabric through 
which is a small hole. Air introduced 
through the regular valve first fills the 
inner tube, then leaks to the outer one 
until the pressure is equalized in both; 
then the former floats free. 

When a casing blowout occurs, only 
that air in the outer chamber escapes 
suddenly, that of the inner chamber 
escapes slowly through the vent hole, 
thus producing the effect of a slow 
leak which permits full control of the 
car until it can be stopped. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


Rubber Lined Umbrellas 
EADING Fifth Avenue shops are 


featuring women’s umbrellas of 
rubber lined pure silk crepe-de-chine 
in the season’s smartest colors, includ- 
ing white. The handles, all quite hand- 
some, appear in many designs of the 
straight, crooked, or traveler types in 
galalith compositions. 


Dry Iee Center Golf Ball 


HE latest development in golf ball 

manufacture is the dry ice center, for 
which many advantages are claimed. 
In the making of the ball, after the 
pure rubber core is filled with its spe- 
‘cial liquid, a small, precisely calculated 
pellet of dry ice is inserted and the hole 
instantly sealed up. The dry ice at 
once begins its chemical efforts to re- 
sume its original gaseous form (CO.). 


This carbon dioxide expands so rapid- 
ly that it quickly “pumps up” the liquid 
center. This action is termed “com- 
pressed expansion.” 

The uniform expansion of the carbon 
dioxide increases the tension of the 
winding and produces a center of super 
resilience and absolute sphericity. Be- 
sides it has none of the disadvantages 
common to hard center balls. The 
greater a golf club distorts it, on im- 
pact, the quicker it springs back into 
shape and the farther it goes. The dry 
ice center also achieves greater ac- 
curacy because the center is equally 
expanded in all directions. It is said 
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Macgregor Pace-Maker 


never to be “out of round,” lop-sided, 
or unbalanced. Crawford, McGregor & 
Canby Co., Dayton, O. 


Gold Seal Tape 


BPREINS BROS., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has announced a complete line of 
friction tapes and splicing compounds 
including regular commercial grades as 
well as material to meet the most exact- 
ing specifications. The commercial 
tapes and splicing compounds are trade 
named Gold Seal. 

This friction tape is said to be strong, 
tacky, free from pinholes, non-raveling, 
and the possessor of high insulating 
qualities. The tape will remain tacky a 
long time, the manufacturer states, be- 
cause there is plenty of live rubber in 
the friction compound which is thor- 


oughly impregnated into every fiber of 
cloth. Gold Seal splicing compound is 
a high-grade rubber insulating tape that 
fuses instantly and becomes one solid 
mass to assure a perfect splice and 
complete protection. 


Hand Traffie Signal 
T NIGHT or in bad weather a mo- 


torist who signifies his intention of 
making a turn by putting out his hand 
often runs the risk of not being seen. 
Serious accidents thus can frequently 
result. 

But now is offered a recently patented 
device to eliminate this danger. The 
product, known as the Hand Carried 
Traffic Signal, is of rubber in the form 
of a half glove which is worn on the 
back of the hand. Fitted to the glove 
is a red reflector of Bohemian glass that 
is lighted by the headlights of the cars 
behind the driver as he puts out his 
hand to signal a turn ora stop. Irving 
Lieb, 145 Landers St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Football Nose Mask 
VERY effort is being taken to guard 
football players from further in- 
jury. A recent development designed 
especially to protect a member of the 
team with an injured or broken nose or 
damaged face is the mask illustrated 
herewith. This is made of %-inch 
round steel with plates at three points 
where the mask laces to a player’s hel- 
met. It can be transferred from one 
man’s headgear to another’s and thus 
eliminates the need of buying a special 
helmet for an injured player. The de- 
vice is thoroughly padded with soft 
rubber molded on. McMillan Athletic 
Goods Co., Inc., 726 Wabash Ave., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 














Purvis of Purdue Wearing 
Rubber Covered Nose Mask 
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UTOMOBILE production now in 
+% full swing has caused correspond- 
ing activity in tire and tube plants and 
those in the mechanical goods lines 
that specialize in automotive rubber 
specialties. The production of belting, 
packing, and hose, particularly garden 
hose, is seasonally brisk. Sundries are 
in fair production, but are tending to 
be keenly competitive. The same may 
be said of heels, owing to their pro- 
duction by the big leather shoe com- 
panies. 

The Master Tire & Rubber Corp., 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., held a sales meet- 
ing on February 4, attended by north- 
ern Ohio representatives of the three 
tire operating divisions: namely, Falls, 
Cooper, and Grant. The meeting was 
addressed by President R. P. Bremer, 
Vice President and Sales Director F. 
C. Millhoff, Assistant Treasurer in 
Charge of Credits C. R. Wetsel, and 
Factory Manager W. B. Brewer. One 
of the principal topics of discussion 
was the “Budget Plan” of selling, led 
by Mr. Wetsel. 

President Bremer in his concluding 
talk said “We have turned the corner 
of the depression and are definitely on 
the up-grade. We look forward to the 
future with confidence.” 

The company announces a new “High 
Carbon Tread Rubber” tire. 

The Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, 
has been elected a member of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, in 
which J. P. Seiberling, vice president 
in charge of sales, will represent his 
company. 

The General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, has named J. U. Randle special 
sales representative in the Cleveland 
and northern Ohio territory. 

The DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, through 
its directorate recently elected W. F. 
Gradolph, with the company twenty- 
four years, vice president in charge of 
sales. 

Summit Mold & Machine Co., Akron, 
has appointed as exclusive sales agent 
Stanley W. Harris, formerly president 
of the National Rubber Machinery Co. 
A. S. Michelson, also formerly with 
National, has joined Mr. Harris. 

Henderson Tire & Rubber Co., Bucy- 
rus, at the first annual stockholders’ 
meeting reelected the directorate as fol- 
lows: F. L. Hopley, John Shunk, Wil- 
liam €. Beer, W. J. Schwenck, and C. 
O. Henderson, manager of the plant. 
The company, which employs about a 
hundred men, has shipped several or- 
ders to foreign ports. Prospects for 
future business are good. 





Pach Bros. 


Ernest Blaker 


Physical Researeh Expert 


Ernest Blaker, now a member of the 
physics research department of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., was born in New- 
town, Pa. Majoring in civil engineer- 
ing, he was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Kansas in 1893 with the degree 
of Bachelor of Science. As a gradu- 
ate student in physics at Cornell Uni- 
versity, he received his Ph.D. in 1901. 

From 1899 to 1917 Dr. Blaker was a 
member of the staff of the department 
of physics at Cornell, being in charge 
of undergraduate laboratories from 
1901 to 1915 and of intermediate, ie., 
preparatory for research, courses from 
1912 to 1917. He was in charge of the 
Airplane Division, U.S.S.M. aeronautics 
at the university during 1917 and 1918. 

With the beginning of the next year 
Dr. Blaker joined the Goodrich organ- 
ization as manager of the temperature 
control department. During the es- 
tablishment (1928-1929) of the Pacific 
Goodrich plant of Los Angeles, Calif., 
he was in charge of its technical de- 
partment. Returning to Akron, he 
acted as manager of the inter-factory 
operation department for a year. In 
1930 he was transferred to the tire de- 
partment and later to the physics re- 
search laboratory. That the force of 
his personality is appreciated by his co- 
workers, even as his ability has been 
recognized by his employers, may be 
seen in the fact that he was recently 
elected president of the company’s Of- 
fice Employes Cooperative Plan. 

Dr. Blaker has published several arti- 
cles relative to the findings of his work 
and also holds patents, assigned to 


Goodrich, on various mechanical de- 
vices. While at Cornell he published 
a laboratory manual of physics and 
also collaborated with Prof. E. L. Nich- 
ols in the writing of another manual, 

Dr. Blaker is a fellow of the Amer- 
ican Physical Society and a member 
of the American Chemical Society, 
3eta Theta Pi, Gamma Alpha, and 
Sigma Xi fraternities, and various Ma- 
sonic orders. 





He resides at 616 Weber Ave, 
Akron, O. 
Goodrich Notes 
Exchanging reminiscences of much 
earlier days in the rubber industry, 
Evan J. Evans, experimental com- 
pounder in the Philadelphia Rubber 


Works division of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, and J. D. Tew, company 


president, both celebrated anniversa- 
ries in January. Mr. Evans joined 
Goodrich on January 10, 1891, and 


President Tew, January 10, 1906. Dur- 
ing their chat they talked of the days 
when President Tew was a member of 
the six-man crew on the calender com- 
manded by Mr. Evans in 1906. 

“When I was in charge of a calender 
twenty-nine years ago, I found in my 
crew one morning a young fellow 
named Tew recently out of college who 
wanted knowledge and experience in 
the rubber industry,” Mr. Evans said. 
“Well I believe I gave him all he want- 
ed. He could take it, even though now 
and then in those days I needed to 
touch him up a little, just as I did the 
other boys.” 

P. E. Slack, Goodrich district man- 
ager in the San Antonio, Tex., district, 
won first prize in a recent sales contest 
between all district managers in the 
company’s national tire sales organiza- 
tion. Melvin Broady, truck tire sales- 
man in the same district, was accorded 
similar honors in the contest among 
members of the truck tire sales group; 
while E. G. Parkening, general line 
salesman in the Kansas City, Mo., dis- 
trict, was first in that class. 

E. C. Bard, division operating man- 
ager of the company’s Chicago district, 
was appointed to the same post at the 
Detroit district. He joined Goodrich 
in 1902 in the credit department at Ak- 
ron and has held various executive 
posts throughout the country. 

K. H. McIntire was named operat- 
ing manager of the Pittsburgh district. 
He joined the company in 1920 in the 
promotion department of the Colum- 
bus, O., branch, where he spent six 
years in various sales and advertising 
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posts. He has also been credit and 
operating manager in the Toledo, O., 
unit of Goodrich Silvertown Stores and 
was in the personnel division of the 
sales control department at Akron. 

Francis L. Mulcahy, credit manager 
at Boston, was made district credit 
manager of the Milwaukee district. He 
came to Goodrich in 1926, at Boston, 
where he served in various credit ca- 
pacities. 





Ohio Rubber Co., Akron, according 
to Factory Manager R. A. Mertz re- 
cently raised the wages of over 500 
employes 5¢ an hour. This increase 
followed one given to 300 workers in 
the running board department. O. B. 
Waite, who resigned as_ purchasing 
agent of the company, has been suc- 
ceeded by J. R. Keach, formerly with 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Fac- 
tory operations were curtailed as 
the result of a strike called February 
18 after a series of meetings between 
company officials and the union. Mr. 
Mertz said the firm wanted to arbitrate, 
but the union refused. 

International Lead Refining Co. 
plants, a wholly owned subsidiary of An- 
aconda Copper Mining Co., are now 
operated by International Smelting & 
Refining Co., another wholly owned 
Anaconda Copper subsidiary, which 
will assume and perform the outstand- 
ing sales agreements of International 
Lead Refining Co. F. O. Case, man- 
ager of the Zinc Oxide Department at 
East Chicago, Ind. and Akron, O,, 
will continue in the same position for 
the successor company. 

Lincoln Rubber Co., Barberton, an- 
nounces that a new and larger building 
will be constructed at once to replace 
the plant destroyed by fire on Febru- 
ary 20. Wm. F. Kelley, president and 
general manager, stated that the new 
factory would be in operation about 
May 1. 


Goodyear Activities 


Vice President C. C. Slusser, of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
has announced the appointment of A. 
C. Michaels, general foreman of me- 
chanical goods, to the post of general 
superintendent of the factory at Gads- 


year plant in England. Mr. Michaels, 
who graduated from Ohio State as a 
chemical engineer, joined Goodyear in 
July, 1923. He has been connected 
with the efficiency, inter-plant relations, 
and development departments. In Jan- 
uary, 1929, he was made night superin- 
tendent at Plant 2 and the next year 
became department foreman of the mill 
and calender rooms there. In Febru- 
ary, 1934, he was appointed general 
foreman, mechanical goods division. 

F. W. McConky, division manager, 
has announced the appointment of A. 
P. Bethel as the St. Louis, Mo., branch 
manager. He had been branch man- 
ager at Omaha, Neb., for eleven years. 

Goodyear has announced a new rub- 
ber lining for metal tanks to protect 
them in use against the action of acids 
and corrosive liquids. Known as Plio- 
weld, it is a rubber derivative applied 
to clean metal and is actually welded 
to it during the process of vulcaniza- 
tion. The adhesive used in the ap- 
plication of the rubber lining to the 
tank is another new development fea- 
ture in that the adhesive is dissolved 
in a non-toxic solvent; consequently 
hazards to workmen making the ap- 
plication are avoided. 

W. J. Lee, of the Goodyear develop- 
ment department, recently conducted a 
practical demonstration of the safety 
features of the new Goodyear Life- 
guard inner tube at Floyd Bennett Air- 
port, Brooklyn, N. Y. Representatives 
of the New York Police Department, 
safety organizations, insurance com- 
panies, and the press witnessed the 
comparative effect on the control of 
cars, running at high speed, when their 
tires, some containing regular tubes 
and others safety tubes, were suddenly 
and artificially blown-out or _ spike 
punctured. With regular tubes the 
tires flattened immediately, causing the 
car to swerve violently before it could 
be stopped; while with the Lifeguard 
tube the car continued in a straight 
course under perfect control because 
the tire flattened slowly as with a slow 
leak. 

R. E. Davis, manager, Goodyear 
Commercial Research Department, has 
determined the cost of a set of four 
average passenger car tires in terms of 
five important farm commodities, and 
the results are shown graphically in the 
which re- 
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wheat to purchase four average pas- 
senger car tires; while in December, 
1934, but 44.4 bushels were necessary, 
a decrease of 55%. In 1932, 158 bush- 
els of corn were needed; while in De- 
cember, 1934, only 51.2 bushels were 
required, a decrease of 68%. Cotton to 
the amount of 536 pounds was needed 
in 1932, as against 314 pounds in De- 
cember, 1934, a decrease of 41%; and 
1,056 pounds of hogs were required in 
1932 as against 756 pounds in 1934, a 
decrease of 28%. The amount of butter 
necessary decreased 16%, 192 pounds 
being the 1932 figure as against 161 
pounds for 1934. These commodity 
prices are those actually received by 
the farmer and are not market prices. 
These five commodities represent 50% 
of the national farm cash income. De- 
spite the fact that tire list prices have 
increased 11.6%, the wheat farmer can 
buy a set of tires today with 55% less 
bushels of wheat than he could in the 
fall of 1932. This, of course, is due 
to the substantial increase in the price 
of wheat. 

Construction of a new Goodyear tire 
factory in Java is already a month 
ahead of schedule. The formal opening 
has been set for May. H. I. Belknap, 
general superintendent, E. T. Ruffner, 
assistant superintendent, and C. R. 
Washburn, chemist, sailed from Los 
Angeles on January 26 to take up their 
new duties. R. W. Hadley, long in 
export sales in the Far East, will be 
managing director, and Donald Gow, 
secretary-treasurer. J. G. Polm is al- 
ready in Java in charge of purchasing, 
personnel, and staff work. Twelve 
members of the Flying Squadron, a 
group of men who put in a three-year 
course covering every operation in tire 
manufacturing, will leave in April to 
train the Javanese labor in manufac- 
turing processes. Two members of the 
Squadron from Goodyear’s Australian 
plant will join the Akron men there. 
Goodyear already has a substantial in- 
vestment in Netherland India in its 
rubber plantations in Sumatra, totaling 
almost 100,000 acres. 











RACTICALLY all New Jersey 

rubber manufacturers report that 
business this winter showed a substan- 
tial increase over the same period last 
year. Officials are also optimistic over 
the future trade. Inclement weather 
was a boon to plants producing rubber 
footwear, and orders emptied ware- 
houses. Orders from the automotive 
industry in Michigan also boosted 
business in New Jersey. 

If the rubber merchandising 
plan should go through, which makes 
“plain sailing” from distributer to con- 
sumer, business should be even better. 
It would take very little to start good 
buying as the country has been through 
such a long period of indefiniteness. 
No large stocks of mechanical goods 
appear around the nation as all factor- 
ies are united in limiting and finally 
abolishing this feature of consigned 
stocks—always an eventual loss. Thus 
local rubber manufacturers anticipate 
increased trade this spring regardless 
of the state tax outlook which is held 
a severe blow to anything but a very 
normal profit. 

Manufacturers of stationers’ rubber 
goods, however, do not find the out- 
look The eraser industry par- 
ticularly is being greatly harmed by 
Japanese competition, and it is hoped 
the Tariff Commission will take prompt 
action in granting sufficient protection 
to domestic manufacturers to enable 
them to remain in business. 

Jos. Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, 
reports that trade picked up the past 
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rosy. 


month both at the Trenton and the 
Canadian plants at Welland, Ont., 
which Secretary-Treasurer Milton H. 


Martindell recently visited. 
Lambertville Rubber Co., Lambert- 
ville, has been busy the past few weeks 


filling footwear orders. The plant, 
which had been running with a de- 
creased force, was compelled to in- 


crease its staff. 

Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, de- 
clares business shows a substantial in- 
crease over that of last winter, and 
spring prospects are very good. 

Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, an- 
nounces that hard rubber output is in- 
creasing. 

The Pocono Co., Trenton, while ex- 
periencing unchanged business the past 
few weeks, anticipates increased orders 
the beginning of spring. On February 
12 a serious fire, causing heavy losses, 
swept the Pocono plant. 

Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, 
found business in January, 1935, con- 
siderably better than in January, 1934. 

Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, believes 
the coming summer will show consid- 
erable improvement in the rubber busi- 
ness. Essex output has been much 
higher than a year ago. Lawrence M. 
Oakley, an official of the company, was 
on a business trip through New Eng- 
land. 


NEW JERSEY 








Thermoid Notes 


The Thermoid Co., Trenton, according 
to Chairman Fred E. Schulter, has pur- 
chased the plant of the former Mercer 
Motors Co. opposite the main Ther- 
moid plant. The property acquired 
consists of ten acres and over 170,000 
square feet of floor space and a mod- 
ern office building. Thermoid an- 
nounced the additional property pro- 
vides space for expanding business in 
with increased production and 
sales. Mr. Schulter also stated that 
Thermoid will move the business of 
the Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Co. 
into the Mercer plant to permit a sav- 
ing in overhead and other handling 
charges. Woven Steel Hose, owned 
by Thermoid, now is three miles from 
the main plant. 

Thermoid, which also controls Ther- 
moid Textile Co. and Thermoid Rub- 
ber Co., also in Trenton, and Southern 
Asbestos Co., Charlotte, N. C., has or- 
ganized Thermoid, Ltd., under a Do- 
minion charter as the company’s Cana- 
dian subsidiary, with offices at 47 Sim- 
coe St., Toronto, Ont. Arthur B. Dou- 
gall, with the parent company for 
many years as assistant sales manager 
and in charge of Canadian sales, was 
elected president of the Canadian sub- 
sidiary, and Allen G. Sylvester, of To- 
ronto, who is well known throughout 
the Canadian automotive and acces- 
sories trade, is vice president and sales 
manager. The company will maintain 
a complete warehouse stock in Toronto 
of the entire line of automotive prod- 
ucts that are manufactured by The 
Thermoid Co. 

Production of a new brake block for 
bus and truck brakes was likewise an- 
nounced by Thermoid, following lab- 
oratory and high-pressure friction tests 
under the direction of Vice President 
Carl Schell, who invented and devel- 
oped the product. 


line 





Uniflex Rubber Co., 40-42 Paterson 


Ave., East Rutherford, manufactures 
molded rubber goods and plumbers 
supplies. 


Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
now operates two shifts in the press 
room. 

Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, is busy both in its mechanical 
goods and rubber shoe departments. 

Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, finds 
business conditions much improved 
over those of last year. 





Foreign Trade Information 


For further information concerning the in- 


quiries listed below address United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, 
New York, N. Y. 

No. ComMopITY City ano CountTrRY 
*8,251 Automobile tires ..... Windsor, Canada 


+8,279 Rubber tapping knives, 
Me  ebebetecsseevenes Medan, Sumatra 
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Veteran Employe 
OSEPH W. HOLMES, a foreman 
in the cotton hose department of the 
Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, N. J., 
where he had worked thirty-five years, 
died February 2. 

He belonged to the Jr. O.U.A.M. and 
Loyal Order of Moose. 

He leaves his wife, two daughters, 
and two sons. 

Interment was in Greenwood Ceme- 


tery, Trenton. 
Retired Foreman 
OHN B. DOBBINS, SR., 64, died 


late in January following a lengthy ill- 
ness. He joined the Hamilton Rubber 
Mfg. Co., Trenton, N. J., when he was 
22 and was later advanced to a fore- 


man. He retired three years ago. 
He was a member of the Jr. 
O.U.A.M. 


He is survived by his wife, a daugh- 
ter, and two sons. 

3urial was in Riverview Cemetery, 
Trenton. 


Inventor-Manufacturer 
NEUMONIA caused the death in 


Miami, Fla., on February 6 of James 
Hardman, who about 1878 founded the 
Hardman Rubber Co., Belleville, N. J., 
manufacturer of rubber goods, from 
which he retired in 1917. He was in- 
terested in perfecting molds for rubber 
manufacturers and invented several 
machines and processes for making 
rubber products. In 1895 Mr. Hard- 
man also organized the Belleville 
Building & Supply Co. and was in- 
strumental in having Belleville become 
one of the first municipalities in the 
United States to use electricity for 
street lighting. 

Mr. Hardman, who was born in 
Manchester, England, eighty-seven 
years ago, was brought to Massachu- 
setts when a boy. His first position 
was as a machinist with the Mason 
Locomotive Works. 

He was a charter member of the 
Masonic and Elk lodges in Belleville, 
a former treasurer of the township of 
Belleville, and a former member of the 
township committee. 

Surviving are his wife, a daughter, 
and three sons. 





No. Com™Mopity 
$8,281 Rubber soled shoes 


City ano CouNTRY 
Santa Cruz de 
Tenerife, Ca- 

; nary Islands 

48,309 Balata belting ........ Piraeus, Greece 

48,322 Bathing caps, 

clothing, garden hose, 
bands, boots, balloons, 
and household and 
druggists’ sundries ... Johannesburg, 
; South Africa 
*8,382 Tire grooving machinery Amsterdam, 
Netherlands 

#8,392 Rubber cloth Brussels, Belgrum 

+8,400 Raincoats, etc. ........ Batavia, Java 

48,431 Balloon tires ......... Rangoon, India 

78,432 Tires and inner tubes.. Rio de Janeiro, 

Brazil 


*Purchase. +Agency. {Purchase and agency. 
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A USSER goods manufacturers re- 

port business much better than a 
year ago, with the outlook for spring 
business very promising. The tire re- 
placement field seems favorable for nor- 
mal business in the spring, but retail 
prices should advance to meet raw ma- 
terial costs if manufacturers expect to 
earn a profit. It is believed that the 
automobile industry, working now at 
capacity, will gradually slow down, but 
this resulting loss of business to the 
rubber industry should be offset by or- 
ders due to the expected gain in build- 
ing operations. Increased demand for 
rubber products absorbed by packing 
industries also should become notice- 
able. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., has started re- 
search in industrial hygienic hazards in 
its new Haskell Laboratory of Indus- 
trial Toxicology at Wilmington. 

Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., according to Advertising 
Manager George H. Duck has com- 
pleted its fourteenth consecutive month 
on full time. 

United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. 
Va., purchased for $1,000,000 the car- 
bon black and natural gas properties 
of the Century Carbon Co. in the Mon- 
roe and Richland fields in Louisiana. 
The company has also acquired the 
Texas Carbon Industries, Inc. 





Zenite 


Zenite, zinc salt of mercapto-benzo- 
thiazole, is a new all-purpose accelera- 
tor. Zenite A and Zenite B are two 
modifications containing an activator 
and a scorching inhibitor. These mod- 
ifications are faster curing than Zenite, 
but have no greater tendency to cause 
scorching. Both produce higher modu- 
lus stocks. 

Zenite A is for use in pure gum 
stocks and those loaded with non-re- 
enforcing fillers. Zenite B is for use 
in stocks heavily loaded with clay and 
carbon black. 


Beta-Trichlorethane 


Beta-Trichlorethane is a solvent for 
synthetic as well as natural rubbers. 
It is a non-flammable, water-white chlo- 
rinated hydrocarbon. Besides its 
unique solvent power for rubber it is 
a rapid and powerful solvent for oils, 
fats, waxes, tars, and natural resins. 
It is miscible with alcohol, ether, and 
many other organic solvents, but is 
practically immiscible with water. 

Other properties of Beta-Trichlorethane 
include boiling point of 114° C. (237° 
F.), specific gravity of 1.4406 (12 
pounds per gallon), and high stability 
in the presence of light and water. 
Because of this last property it is non- 
corrosivé to most materials of con- 
struction, an important feature in in- 
dustrial applications. = 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Rubber Code News 
Automobile Industry Code 

Presidential approval of an amend- 
ment to the code of fair competition 
for the automobile manufacturing in- 
dustry was granted in an executive or- 
der, January 31, 1935. 

The amendment provides for: 

An extension of the code until June 
16, 1935, or until the emergency has 
ended; 

Payment of time and a half overtime 
rates for all work done by employes 
over forty-eight hours a week; 

Authorization of members of the in- 
dustry to agree among themselves to 
announce new automobile models in 
the fall of the year, as a means of 
facilitating regularization of employ- 
ment; 

Confirmation and continuation of the 
automobile labor board, as a means for 
the settlement of labor controversies. 


Official NRA Orders 

Code No. 156: Order 58, granting ex- 
emption to the Holfast Rubber Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. from the provisions of 
Chapter I, Article V-B, Section 1, of 
the code, for a period of ninety days 
from the date of this order, to the ex- 
tent that it is allowed a differential of 
5¢ per hour below the minimum wage 
rates set forth therein, except as same 
applies to apprentices. The order fur- 
ther provides that a copy be posted 
in a place readily accessible to all em- 
ployes affected thereby. 

Termination of the exemption grant- 
ed July 31, 1934, to the members of 
the Rubber Trade Association of New 
York, Inc., from provisions of the code 
of fair competition for the importing 
trade was ordered February 7 by the 
NRA. The exemption had been granted 
under the terms of an executive order 
which provided that firms not partici- 
pating in the writing of a code to which 
they object may be granted a stay 
pending a hearing on their petitions. On 
November 20 the NRA conducted a 
hearing on a supplementary code pre- 
sented by the Rubber Trade Associa- 
tion on behalf of its membership, which 
includes 100% of the crude rubber im- 
porters of America. That supplemen- 
tary code now is being considered by 
the Board. 

Members of the Heel and Sole Di- 
vision of the rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry have been exempted from the 
code’s price filing provisions under an 
order announced February 5 by the 
NRA, which stays Sections 4 and 5 of 
Article III-A of the heel and sole chap- 
ter of the code. The order approves 
the divisional code authority’s request 
for a stay and will remain in effect for 
an indefinite period or “until such time 
as the members of the division 
adjust themselves to a more effective 
application of the price filing provi- 
sions... .” The provisions which 


- 
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have been stayed required members to 
file with the Divisional Code Authority 
complete schedules of prices and terms 
to which they were required to adhere. 


Code Authority Members 


Rainwear Division: F. F. Sommers, 
Jr., Chicago Rubber Clothing Co., 
Racine, Wis.; A. B. Zuckert, A. B. 
Zuckert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; William 
H. Lichtenstein, Peerless Garment Co., 
Boston, Mass.; Fred Monosson, Cos- 
mopolitan Mfg. Co., Cambridge, Mass.; 
Moe Sherman, Sherman Bros. Rain- 
wear Corp., New York, N. Y.; S. D. 
Harris, Harris Raincoat Co. New 
York; and the following representative 
for the vulcanizing division: James J. 
Drummey, United States Rubber Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Reclaimed Rubber: V. H. Dingmon, 
The Xylos Rubber Co., Akron, O.; L. 
J. Plumb, United States Rubber Re- 
claiming Co., New York, N. Y.; Wil- 
liam Welch, Midwest Rubber Reclaim- 
ing Co., E. St. Louis, II. 


New York Meeting A. C. S. 

The New York meeting of the 
American Chemical Society to be held 
April 22 to 27, 1935, in New York will 
probably be the largest ever held by 
the society. It will be the occasion for 
celebrating the three-hundredth anni- 
versary of the American chemical in- 
dustry. 

The banquet on Wednesday evening 
will be a brilliant affair. Speakers of 
national prominence, together with an 
exceptionally fine entertainment, will 
make this an occasion that every chem- 
ist who is able should not fail to attend. 

The Pennsylvania Hotel, 32nd St. 
and Seventh Ave., has been selected 
as convention headquarters. The Gov- 
ernor Clinton Hotel, Hotel New York- 
er, and the McAlpin Hotel are desig- 
nated as official hotels by the New 
York Section. Almost all meetings 
will be held in the Pennsylvania Hotel. 
The address of the secretary of the Di- 
vision of Rubber Chemistry is C. W. 
Christensen, The Rubber Service Lab- 
oratories Co., 1012 Second National 
Bldg., Akron, O. 

The Rubber Division will hold four 
sessions on Monday and Tuesday at 
the Hotel New Yorker and will hold a 
subscription dinner of its own on Mon- 
day evening, April 22. 

The New York Group will not hold 
the customary spring meeting, but in- 
stead will take part in the Rubber Di- 
vision meetings, April 22 and 23, at the 
Hotel New Yorker. 

The New York Group plans to hold 
an outing not later than June 15. 








R. L. Chipman, the well-known crude 
rubber man, is associated with Frank 
B. Ross & Co., Inc., 79 Wall St., New 
York, N. Y. He is prepared to sell 
rubber to factories and dealers. 














© Bachrach 


Allan 


F. Kitchel 


Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y., recently named Allan 
F. Kitchel president of the company 
to succeed his father-in-law, the late 
Edwin Binney. Mr. Kitchel had pre- 
viously been vice president and direc- 
tor of sales. Other executives include 
S. Vere Smith, chairman of the board 
of directors, a new office with the com- 
Norman Lee Smith and John 


pany; 
Stead, vice presidents; and F. R. Cantz- 
laar, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Kitchel 


joined Binney & Smith after his gradu- 
ation from Yale University in 1909. 
After serving a thorough apprenticeship 
in the concern’s manufacturing depart- 
ments in West Virginia he came to the 
New York office. Mr. Kitchel, who 
was born in Liverpool, O., December 
28, 1885, is generally acknowledged as 
having played a large part in promot- 
ing the vast use of carbon black in 
tire manufacture. 

United States Rubber Co., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., recently 
leased a three-story building in New 
Orleans, La. The company was rep- 
resented by E. J. Espenan, New Or- 
leans manager, and F. W. Strong, of 
the New York office. E. J. Coughlin, 
vice president, director, and a member 
of the executive committee of U. S. 
Rubber, on January 30 completed 45 
years with the company. This career 
began when, as a boy, he entered the 
shipping department of the New York 
Belting & Packing plant, Passaic, N. J 
Within thirteen years he was manager 
of the plant and twelve years later was 
in charge of all factories of the mechan- 
ical goods division. His next promo- 
tion was to second vice president in 
1920, with supervision over all plants 
except tires. He was advanced to his 
present post in April, 1929. 

United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. 
C., through Director C. T. Murchison 
has announced the appointment of Eu- 
gene W. Sloan as chief of the Leather 
and Rubber Division. Mr. Sloan, who 
is from St. Louis, Mo., has had a varied 


experience in the shoe and leather busi- 
ness, being familiar with both domes- 
tic and export sales phases. 

Everett G. Holt, assistant chief of 
the division, on February 4 addressed 


members of the Foreign Trade depart-. 


ment at Washington on the rubber in- 
dustry. 

Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin 
St., Boston, Mass., operating companies 
held their annual safety banquet Feb- 
ruary 2 at Crazy Hotel, Mineral Wells, 


Tex. For the second time the safety 
contest was won by the Eliasville 
plant. Kingsmill was second for 1934. 


Attending the dinner were employes 
of the winning plant; a representative 
from each of the other Cabot plants; 
R. G. Allen, general manager; C. L. 
Wooley, general superintendent; Don 
M. Conley, safety supervisor of the 
Cabot companies in Pampa, Tex.; and 
from the parent organization, Thomas 
D. Cabot, secretary-treasurer, and Ed- 
mund Billings, vice president. 


A.S.T.M. Regional Meeting 


The 1935 Regional Meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
is to be held in Philadelphia, Pa., at 
The Warwick Hotel, March 6, 1935, 
and a large number of Society com- 
mittees are scheduling meetings over 
the five-day period, March 4 to 8, when 
the Spring Group Meeting will be in 


progress. Committee D-11 on Rubber 


Products is among those that have 
planned a group meeting. 
The personnel of the Akron Divi- 


sion of the Cleveland District Commit- 
tee, A.S.T.M., follows: J. J. Allen, 
chief chemist, mechanical rubber goods 
division, The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co.; Arthur W. Carpenter, manager of 
testing laboratories, The B. F. Good- 
rich Co.; and E. G. Kimmich, The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 





The Micronex Group 


The carbon blacks of the Micronex 
group are characterized by different 
practical compounding effects. Thus, 
Standard Micronex is preferred by 
users who employ an accelerator of 
alkaline type, or nominal amounts of 
acid accelerators, particularly when it 
is desired to restrict the proportions 
of free fatty acid. 

Micronex W-6 is fast curing and easy 
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calendering. Being somewhat larger in 
particle size and therefore less ‘reen- 
forcing, it is suitable for high loadings 
and where economy in process is a 
major consideration. 

Micronex W-5, designed and con- 
trolled for the wire trade, assures 
necessary reenforcement where disper- 
sion is of primary importance for the 
preservation of insulating properties. 

Micronex Mark II is a finer and 
more reenforcing specialty requiring 
greater attention to processing details. 
It requires an acid type of accelerator 
and Stearex in adequate proportions. 

Micronex Beads, the original pellet 
black, is unaltered as to its original 
inherent properties with ready dispersi- 
bility plus the feature of clean handling. 





MIDWEST 


N AKERS of rubber goods in the 
i Midwest find conditions better 
than they have been for several years, 
and future prospects are encouraging. 
The heavy snow depleted dealers’ 
stocks of rubber footwear, but dealers 
are reordering only just what they 
think they need for the remainder of 
the season; consequently the at-once 
business for January and February has 
been disappointing. This small reor- 
dering, however, augurs well for the 
fall trade, and salesmen now starting 
out for this business expect good re- 
sults. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 30 
E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y., will com- 
plete its new $7,000,000 synthetic chem- 
ical plant at Whiting, Ind. about 
April 1. 

National Association of Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers, Inc., Times Bldg., New 
York, N. Y., will hold its twenty-sec- 
ond annual convention at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, IIll., March 18, 19, and 
20. Louis Lippa heads the committee 
in charge which plans many interest- 
ing features including the annual ban- 
quet March 20. Besides the annual 
meeting of the association, together 
with the various meetings of the direc- 
torate, will be meetings of various di- 
visions and subsidiary associations, in- 
cluding the Scrap Rubber Institute, 
also meetings of most of the code au- 
thorities, the code finance committee, 
and the waste trade committee. 





¢ 


The first of a series 





of bulletins U. S. 
Rubber is erecting 
along the highways 
of Florida to flash 
its historical high- 
lights and the quality 
of U. S. Royal Tires. 
This board stands 
just out of Miami on 
the Tamiami Trail. 
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NEW ENGLAND 





OST rubber manufacturers in New 

England, in reporting present sales 
somewhat higher than a year ago, be- 
lieve they will continue better for 1935. 
Here, again, the automobile industry is 
keeping busy those firms that supply 
its needs. The druggists’ sundries di- 
vision of the rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry, however, is in a very chaotic 
condition, with the outlook anything 
but pleasant. Tire makers also are not 
too optimistic. Strenuous efforts are 
being made to maintain the new prices 
on tires and tubes that went into effect 
last November, but this task has been 
found extremely difficult because of the 
competition which all makes of factory 
trade brand tires are meeting from 
special-brand tires and tubes made 
mostly by the large companies and sold 
through mass distributers or smaller 
manufacturers who are able to keep go- 
ing, notwithstanding their financial 
standing, because of aid given by the 
federal government financed agencies. 





The New “Flying Yankee”’ 

A self-propelled, articulated unit, 
high-speed train of lightweight stain- 
less steel construction has been com- 
pleted for the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road and Maine Central Railroad by 
the Edward C. Budd Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This train is known as 
the “Flying Yankee.” 

Of particular interest in the con- 
struction of the trucks is the extensive 
use of rubber insulation to prevent the 
transmission of sound and other high- 
frequency vibrations to the car bodies. 

As indicated in the illustration, there 
are inserts under the center plate, in 
both top and bottom equalizer spring 
seats, and between the ends of the 
equalizers and journal boxes. The 
bolster chafing plates are of hardened 
spring steel, but are insulated from the 
frame by vulcanized pads of sound- 
deadening rubber. At the sides of the 
center plate are strips of rubberized 
fabric belt material which take fore 
and aft thrusts and prevent metallic 
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contact and transmission of sound. In 
addition to the pad under the center 
plate, rubber thimbles are provided 
around the king pin and the center 
plate bolts, the latter also including 
washers. A further precaution against 
unnecessary noise is the provision of 
automotive brake lining wherever the 
members of the truck brake rigging 
are likely to rub. To dampen low fre- 
quency vertical oscillations helical-vo- 
lute springs are used on the equalizers 
of all four trucks. To dampen hori- 
zontal oscillations at high speeds 
Houde double-acting hydraulic railroad 
shock absorbers are installed between 
the bolster and truck transoms on the 
three trailer trucks. 

After an exhibition tour the “Flying 
Yankee” will be installed in service be- 
tween Boston, Portland, and Bangor, 


Me. 





United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
Naugatuck, Conn., according to Fac- 
tory Manager Walter H. Norton has 
recalled two hundred employes to the 
various Keds departments because of 
increased production. : 

Wm. F. Alden Co., Inc., manufac- 
turer of cut rubber thread, is moving 
from Needham to Clinton, Mass., to 
take care of its enlarged production. 
Wm. F. Alden is president and treas- 
urer of the company, and F. J. Ken- 
nedy, superintendent. 

Globe Rubber Works, Inc., manufac- 
turer of mechanicals and molded 
goods, 45 High St., Boston, Mass., 
through Treasurer A. I. Knowles has 
announced the election by the board 
of directors of C. J. Leonard as sales 
manager. Mr. Leonard, who has been 
with the company five years and is 
very familiar with the New England 
territory, will have charge of the com- 
pany’s ten salesmen besides covering 
his own assigned territory. The com- 
pany, of which Winfield S. Knowles is 
president, expects a larger volume of 
sales for 1935 than ever before experi- 
enced. 


CENTER PLATE -RUBBE 
ER PLATE -RVBSB 





Charles L. Sheldon 
Hood Purchasing Agent 


Charles L. Sheldon, purchasing 
agent of the Hood Rubber Co., Inc., 
Watertown, Mass., was born in West 
Rutland, Vt., April 20, 1892. He was 
graduated from the local high school in 
1908 and from Rutland Business Col- 
lege in 1909. 

Then he started working for the 
Hood Rubber Co. in the raw materials 
department, acting as storekeeper until 
made purchasing agent in 1915. Mr. 
Sheldon also is a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents and a director of the New Eng- 
land Purchasing Agents Association. 





Vultex Chemical Co., 666 Main St., 
Cambridge, Mass., has added to its 
staff George D. Kratz, well-known rub- 
ber chemist, who will represent the 
company in the metropolitan district in 
a sales and technical capacity. He will 
be in charge of the office at 125 Duane 
St., New York, N. Y. 

H. I. Gould has resigned as president 
of the Gould Golf Ball Co., Wakefield, 
Mass., and has sold his interests in the 
concern. He has not yet revealed his 
future plans. 

The American Wringer Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I., has filed statement at 
the office of Secretary of State that its 
capital stock has been changed to $1,- 
350,000. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., has leased for one year, 
with privilege of a ten years’ renewal, 
land and buildings on Aborn, Fountain, 
and Sabin Sts., Providence, R. I. 

United States Rubber Co. petition 
for the dissolution as a corporation of 
the National India Rubber Co., Bristol, 
R. I., without the appointment of a 
receiver has been granted by the Su- 
perior Court. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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B. F. Goodrich Co. 


The accounts of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O., for the fiscal year end- 
ed December 31, 1934, showed consoli- 
dated sales of $103,871,717 compared 
with $79,293,495 in 1933, an increase of 
$24,578,222, or 31%. Net profit for the 
year after provision for depreciation, 
interest, and federal income taxes, and 
deduction of profit applicable to sub- 
sidiary companies’ capital stock not 
owned by The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
amounted to $2,534,679, compared with 
$2,272,514 in 1933. In 1934 special items 
consisting of profit on securities sold 
and gain in acquiring the companies’ 
bonds and debentures below face value 
less other items not relating to normal 
operations of the year amounted to 
$872,666, as against similar extraordi- 
nary gains of $2,425,678 during 1933. 
The improvement in the results from 
ordinary operations of the business 
therefore amounted to $1,815,177. No 
unrealized profit on foreign exchange 
was taken into profits during 1934. 
Raw materials on hand and material 
content of unfinished and finished goods 
were valued at the lower of cost or 
market on December 31, 1934. Ma- 
terials on commitment at the end of 
the year were contracted for at prices 
below the market on that date. Total 
current assets amounted to $57,666,556, 
and current liabilities to $9,414,282, giv- 
ing a ratio of 6.12 to 1. Cash, foreign 
short term deposits, and government 
securities totaled $6,570,310. 





Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Net profit of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., and subsidiar- 
ies for 1934 was $4,553,964 after depre- 
ciation, taxes, interest, subsidiary divi- 
dends, and other charges and including 
profit of $266,279 on book values of 
foreign net current assets previously 
written down by charges to profit and 
loss. This net profit equaled $6.04 a 
share on 753,760 no par shares of $7 
first preferred stock. In 1933 the net 
profit was $6,021,535, which included a 
profit of $1,887,529 on book values of 
foreign net current assets previously 
written down by charges to profit and 
loss. It equaled, after $7 first preferred 
dividend requirements, 47¢ a share on 
1,943,769 no par shares of common 
stock. 

Excluding the profit on book values 
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of foreign net current assets in each 
year, the balance for 1934 was equal to 
$5.69 a share on the $7 first preferred 
stock, and compared with $5.44 a share 
on 759,720 shares in 1933. 

Net sales last year were $136,800,764, 
against $109,655,636 in 1933. 





Monsanto Chemieal Co. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., including proportion of undivided 
profits of controlled companies not 
consolidated and uncontrolled compa- 
nies, for 1934 announced a net profit 
after depreciation, interest, federal tax- 
es, and other charges of $2,771,629, 
equal to $3.20 a share on 864,000 $10 
par shares of capital stock outstanding, 
after giving effect to 100% stock dis- 


tribution last April. This compares 
with $2,221,207, which, computed on 
above share basis, is equal to $2.57 a 


share in 1933. Of the 1934 net earn- 
ings, $2,638,040, or $3.05 a share result- 
ed from operations of parent company 
and wholly owned subsidiaries. 


New Jersey Zine Co. 

Net income of the New Jersey Zinc 
Co., 160 Front St., New York, for 1934 
was $3,788,380 after taxes, depreciation, 
depletion, contingencies, and other 
charges, equal to $1.93 a share on 1,- 
963,264 of $25 par capital shares. This 
compares with $3,994,072, or $2.03 a 
share, in 1933. 

For the final quarter of 1934 the com- 
pany earned $955,231 after similar de- 
ductions, equal to 49¢ a share. In the 
preceding quarter the net income of 
$746,637 equaled 38c a share, and in the 
fourth quarter of 1933 it was $1,108,783, 
or 56¢ a share. 





Raybestos-Manhattan 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., earned net income of $750,- 
891.59 in 1934, equivalent to $1.17 per 
share, comparing with net income of 
$685,198.61, or $1.07 per share, during 
the year prior. 

The total assets amounted to $16,- 
204,367.07 and included $7,722,694.32 of 
current assets, equivalent to ten times 
the current liabilities of $771,409.31 at 
the close of the year. The company 
had no banking or funded debt or other 
capital obligations. The book value of 
its 641,300 shares of stock outstanding, 
after deducting the 34,712 shares held 





Dividends Declared 


Company 
Pavitions Rather Coe. ..... 2 .kc ccc scccwcscensive 
i EE Clb c<0sccksanssouee ps Bean's tise 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.................. 
O’Sullivan Rubber Co. 
Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc........ ++ 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Tyer Rubber Co. 
Tyer Rubber Co. 
United Elastic Corp. 


a Stock of 
Stock Rate Payable Record 
Com $0.50 q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 

% Pfd. $1.75 q Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
$7 Pfd $1.00 q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
Com $0.10 q Dec. 31 Dec. 10 

% Pfd. $1.75 q Jan. 15 jan. 2 
Com $0.25 Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
Com. $0.25 Feb. 8 Feb. 2 

6% Pfd. $1.50 q. Feb. 15 Feb. 2 
Com. $0.10 q. Mar. 23 Mar. 3 


in the treasury, was $22.93 per share. 
The net current assets represented 
$10.84 per share, of which cash and 
marketable securities amounted to 
$4.16 per share. 





United Carbon Co. 


United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. 
Va., and subsidiaries for 1934 reported 
a net income of $1,452,939, equal, after 
allowing for preferred dividends paid 
to date of retirement, to $3.55 a share 
on 394,327 common shares, compared 
with net income, before federal taxes, 
of $636,217, equal, after preferred divi- 
dend requirements, to $1.39 a share on 
370,127 common shares in 1933. Fig- 
ures for 1934 include operations of the 
Texas Carbon Industries, Inc., from 
date of acquisition early in December. 
Current assets on December 31, 1934, 
totaled $2,996,711, and current liabili- 
ties were $828,679, compared with $3,- 
442,553 and $536,594, respectively, at 
close of 1933; cash increased to $1,- 
189,605 from $667,759. 





PACIFIC COAST 

Rubber manufacturers in California 
report business is steadily increasing 
and future prospects are very bright. 

E. M. Smith Co., 637 S. Clarence 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif., manufacturer 
of mechanical rubber goods, recently 
completed a factory addition 80 by 120 
feet. New installations include a Ban- 
bury mixer. 


Goodrieh Executive 


The Bar’s loss was Rubber’s gain in 
the case of Joseph C. Herbert, general 
manager of the Pacific Goodrich plant 
of The B. F. Goodrich Co. in Los An- 
geles, Calif. He started his business 
career as a practising attorney in 
Cleveland, O., in 1921 and in 1927 was 
employed by Goodrich in Akron as 
assistant counsel. He served as secre- 
tary of the Pacific plant from 1928 to 
1931 and was appointed to his present 
post last year. Mr. Herbert is also 
assistant secretary of the parent or- 
ganization in Ohio. 

He was born in Cleveland, October 
20, 1897. He attended Western Re- 
serve University, graduating from the 
Arts College in 1919, an A.B., and 
from the Law College in 1921, an 
LL.B. He belongs to Delta Tau Del- 
ta and Phi Delta Phi. 

Mr. Herbert lives at 1115 Roanoke 
Dr., San Marino, Calif. 





CANADA HAS APPLIED DUMPING DUTIES 
against foreign rubber footwear, includ- 
ing rubber soled shoes. This dumping 
order, designed to protect the Canadian 
industry, does not apply to British 


preferential tariff. 
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Imports and Exports 
Great Britain’s imports of crude rub- 
ber, including latex, during 1934 
reached the record figure of 4,741,712 
centals of 100 pounds, more than dou- 


ble the amount for 1933: 2,267,396 
centals. Reexports were 1,219,284 
against 622,715 centals so that the 


amount of rubber actually retained in 
the country was 3,522,428  centals 
against 1,644,681 centals. Imports of 
gutta percha and balata were 27,131 
against 19,301 centals, and of waste and 
reclaimed rubber, 37,561 against 23,545 
centals. 

Declines were fairly steep in exports 
of various manufactured goods, but in- 
creases in other lines offset these so 
that in the end 1934 exports were 
higher, compared with those of 1933. 
Footwear exports again showed a 
marked decline, being only 73,709 doz- 
en pairs, value £101,327, against 115,- 
116 dozen pairs, value £134,963, in 
1933 and 153,475 dozen pairs, value 
£191,017, in 1932. Whereas the value 
of exports of tires and tubes had risen 
from £3,273,844 in 1932 to £3,382,944 
in 1933, it declined to £3,058,808 in 
1934. Only solid tires showed an in- 
crease, from £40,741 in 1933 to £48,- 
092 in 1934. 

A progressive decline is also noted 
in the value of exports of waterproof 
apparel. The comparative figures are 
£482,889 in 1932, £475,600 in 1933, and 
£450,078 in 1934; similarly with sub- 
marine telegraph and telephone cables, 
for which totals were £130,650 in 1932, 
£128,710 in 1933, and £79,160 in 1934. 
On the other hand exports of other 
insulated wires and cables increased 
markedly in 1934 when they rose to 
£1,245,478, against £963,539 in 1933 
and £844,522 in 1932. Exports of belt- 
ing and other rubber goods showed a 
similar satisfactory trend, totals for the 
former goods having risen from £138,- 
918 to £167,453 and again to £209,- 
839, and of the latter from £1,335,292 
to £1,564,402 and again to £1,650,879. 


Rubber Exhibition 


The Rubber Exhibition being held 
at the Science Museum, South Kensing- 
ton, gives as perfect an idea of the 
many-sidedness of the industry as can 
be expected, thanks to the wonderful 
cooperation of the leading scientific 
associations and manufacturers con- 
nected with the rubber industry. 
Starting from the ground up, so to 
speak, are a number of photographs, 
dioramas, and specimens to make clear 
the various operations in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of plantations, 
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the propagation and care of trees, and 
the tapping systems. A model planta- 
tion factory, different machines, and 
numerous photographs illustrate the 
various installations and operations on 
estate factories. 

Probably the most interesting section 
is that where rubber manufacturing 
processes as electro-deposition of la- 
tex, making dipped goods from latex, 
latex sponges, thread, are demon- 
strated. Here, too, films of the manu- 
facture of footwear and tires are to 
be seen daily. 

Methods of concentrating latex are 
shown in the science section. The 
compounding and vulcanizing of rub- 
ber and the various ingredients em- 
ployed also receive much attention, and 
a variety of apparatus for controlling 
operations and testing materials is on 
view. Besides microscopes to study 
the size and the motion of rubber par- 
ticles, and micro-manipulators for dis- 
secting the rubber globule, appear a 
tintometer to express the color of latex 
numerically, a device for showing the 
fluorescence of rubber fillers in ultra- 
violet light, plastometers,  viscosi- 
meters, etc. 

Articles in different stages of manu- 
facture are to be seen in the section 
devoted to applications of rubber. 
Here, of course, the versatility of rub- 
ber is best appreciated; we see rubber 
in use in the chemical industry, in min- 
ing, in the construction of automobiles, 
in the manufacture of cables, hose, 
printing plates; in the kitchen, the 
bathroom, the hospital, etc. 

Finally are the recent developments, 
as expanded chlorinated rubber, which 
is an extremely light material built up 
of minute air cells and said to be non- 
inflammable; modified rubbers; rubber 
paints, etc. 





British Notes 


The Dunlop Rubber Co. recently 
launched its new 1935 tire, Dunlop 90, 
for which exceptional anti-skid prop- 
erties are claimed. Other advantages 
listed for the tire are that the non-skid 
efficiency of the tire is retained until 
the tread is worn smooth; that the life 
of the tire is exceptional; that it reacts 
efficiently and evenly to braking and 
runs smoothly and quietly even at high 
speeds. 

Close fitting and yet easily remov- 
able rubber boots can be produced 
when a process of dipping in liquid 
latex is employed instead of the usual 
methods, owing to the superior plia- 
bility of latex goods, we learn. Such 


boots are now being made at Dunlop’s 


Liverpool factory. In the process used 
the canvas boot lining, impregnated 
with rubber in the usual way and pro- 
vided with heel and toe reenforcements, 
is put on a last, dipped into suitably 
compounded latex, and then subjected 
to a bath in a fixing solution. The 
last two operations are repeated again; 
then the rubber heel and sole pieces are 
added, and the whole receives a final 
dip in the latex before being cured. 

An improved type of machine for 
producing rubber powder after the de 
Schepper process has been completed 
at Amsterdam and is to be sent to Cey- 
lon, the Rubber Powder Co., Ltd., an- 
nounces. The new machine, which suc- 
cessfully went through a series of tests 
in Holland, is said to be capable of 
giving an output of three tons of pow- 
der a day, an amount that can be in- 
creased further by using a new type 
of sprayer. It is also learned that plans 
are afoot to form a new company with 
an authorized capital of £250,000 to 
take over the assets of the existing 
Rubber Powder Co., Ltd. 

Members of the Tire Manufacturers’ 
Conference have decided to increase 
the price of various types of tires, in- 
cluding wired type car covers, (H.D., 
Fort, and Standard), and tubes, which 
will be 10% more, and car covers and 
tubes, wired type, which will be 5% 
higher. The sections 3.50, 4.00, and 4.50 
are not included. Prices for other 
types of tires as extra-low pressure, 
giant or motor cycle covers, and tubes 
remain unchanged. 





European Notes 


Effective January 15, 1935, used tire 
covers for cycles and motor vehicles 
may no longer be exported from Ger- 
many. This rule also applies to scrap 
tires. Only tires mounted on wheels 
of vehicles sent out of the country are 
exempt from this regulation. 

Uniformity in the thickness of pro- 
tective coatings of rubber, artificial 
resin, or lacquer on metal sheets and 
vessels is of great importance since ir- 
regularities affect the adhesion of the 
coverings as well as their heat con- 
ductivity. In measuring these layers 
the difficulty is that only one side of 
the material can be reached by a mea- 
suring apparatus. This difficulty seems 
to be solved effectively by an electro- 
magnetic device recently introduced in 
Germany. This device records thick- 
nesses from 1/100 mm. to 10 mm. so 
that all the usual linings and coatings 
from lacquer finishes to thick rubber 
linings can be tested with its aid. 

A feature of the recent automobile 
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show in Paris that attracted much 
amused attention was the exhibition of 
motor vehicles of bygone days illus- 
trating the evolution of the automobile. 
Among the newest cars one well-known 
make was equipped. with tires in which 
the non-skid effect of the usual tread 
design was enhanced by cutting lateral 
grooves over the surface. This idea, it 
seems, was inspired by the excellent 
results obtained with a device for re- 
grooving worn tire treads with parallel 
lateral grooves instead of longitudinal 
grooves, which was introduced on the 
French market a few years ago under 
the name of Adersol. The French 
firm in question now supplies all its 
cars with tires that have this lat- 


new 
eral grooving over the regular tread 
design. 


Etablissements Bergougnan reports 
net profits of 7,648,672 francs over the 
year ended September 30, 1934, and 
the dividend has been fixed at 35 francs 


share. 


per 

Compagnie du Caoutchouc Manufac- 
ture Dynamic has taken steps to re- 
duce its capital from 3,300,000 to 


1,320,000 francs. 

Caoutchouc Reno booked a loss of 
356,474 francs over the past business 
year; this must be added to the pre- 
vious debit balance of 3,089,693 francs. 

Considerable interest is being shown 
the world in the 
Universal & International Exhibition, 
to be held in Brussels, Belgium, in 
April, 1935. It is hoped that the rub- 
ber industry, too, will be well repre- 


in various parts of 


sented. 

Until recently automobile tires made 
in Poland did not enjoy much local 
demand. But now that these tires have 
been found to be fair products with 
the added advantage of costing con- 
siderably less than imported tires, de- 

and Polish tire 
busier than they 


increasing, 
are 


mand is 
manufacturers 
have been for some time. 
The Ka-Pe-Ge- Katowicki 
Gumowy, Katowice, Poland, has newly 
been established to manufacture tech- 
nical rubber goods. The new concern 
firm of Krain & 


Przemusl 


Fesser, 


is a_ sister 
Katowice. 

The Rygowar Co., Warsaw, booked 
a loss of 709,930 zloty over the past 
year. To cover this loss the capital is 
to be reduced by 990,000 zloty and sub- 
sequently raised again by issuing new 
shares to the same amount. 

Until 1932 the Bulgarian 
dustry expanded rapidly, and besides 
thirteen larger factories many smaller 
establishments arose. In the last two 
years, however, it has become evident 
that expansion was too rapid and that 
production 


rubber in- 


in the face of the 
could not be maintained at the previ- 
ous level. Thus, output of footwear 
during the first half of 1934 was only 
15,400 pairs against 36,900 pairs in the 
same period of 1933; while sales were 
15,000 pairs against 34,200 pairs. This 
reduced reflected in 


crisis 


business is also 


the imports of raw materials for the 
rubber industry, which in the first half 
of 1934 were 


valued at only 2,800,000 


leva against 7,800,000 leva in the first 
half of 1933, and this figure despite the 
rise in the price of raw rubber. 





International Rubber 

Regulation Committee 
The International Rubber Regulation 
Committee held its monthly meeting 
January 29. The following statement 
gives the permissible exportable 
amounts and the provisionally reported 
net exports from the date of the intro- 
duction of the scheme until the end of 


1934. 


Net Exports oF CrupE Rupser FroM COUNTRIES 





WITH VARIABLE Quotas 
Reported 

Permissible Net Ex- Excess (+) 
Exportable ports (Pro- or Defi- 

Countries Amounts visional) ciency (—) 
Malaya ..... 256,200 243,971 —12,229 
eae 178,933 180,392 + 1,459 
eS 39,395 39,423 aR 28 
ea 3,483 2,989 — 494 
Burma se 2,617 2,277 — 340 
North Borneo 6,100 6,396 + 296 
Sarawak ..... 12,200 10,809 — 1,391 
Total ..... 498,928 486,257. —12,671 





New England 
(Continued from page 59) 


Sponge Rubber President 

Frederick M. Daley, president of the 
Sponge Rubber Products Co., Derby, 
Conn., since its organization in 1923, 
was born in Peabody, Mass., in 1897. 
After graduating from Dartmouth Col- 





W orld 


India Rubber 


lege, with an A.B. degree, in 1919 he 
entered the cost department of the 
United States Rubber Co. in Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., where he remained until 
joining the Sponge Rubber concern. 

Mr. Daley is a member of the code 
authority, 156, sponge division, and in 
1933 was chairman of the Derby NRA. 
He also belongs to the Derby Board 
of Trade and to the Highland Golf 
Club of Shelton. 


The Armstrong Rubber Co., Inc., 
manufacturer of tires and tubes, West 
Haven, Conn., has over 2,500 direct fac- 
tory representatives throughout New 
England and the eastern states. F. 
Machlin is treasurer of the Armstrong 
company. 

F. H. Banbury, manager of the Ban- 
bury mixer department, Farrel-Birming- 
ham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn., is on a 
business trip to southern and western 
states and Mexico. After a vacation in 
California he will visit the trade in 
Portland, Ore., Denver, Colo., and St. 
Louis, Mo. He will return home 
about April 1. 

Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass., at 
the annual stockholders’ meeting, Feb- 
ruary 18, elected the following officers 
and directors: chairman, Sidney W. 
Bartlett, president since 1928; president, 
Hugh Bullock, succeeding Mr. Bart- 
lett; vice presidents, Henry G. Tyer 
and George L. Lawrence; treasurer, 
Wallace E. Brimer, succeeding the late 
Walter E. Piper; and directors, George 
E. Abbott and Joseph Wiggin. 





Manganese Salts in Plantation Rubber’ 


G. A. Sackett * 


Abstract 


HE use of manganese salts in crude 
rubber manufacture gives a product 


which, in gum_ stocks compounded 
with organic accelerators, has lower 
tensile strength and modulus’ and 


poorer age resistance than the control. 
In rubber-sulphur stocks it gives 
poorer tensile strength and modulus, 
but the age resistance is not seriously 
affected. 

The effect of manganese on a tread 
stock is not so marked as it is in the 
gum stock, but the tensile strength is 
poorer, and there is definite indication 
of poorer age resistance. The use of an 
antioxidant improves the age resistance, 
but has no effect on the original ten- 
sile strength. The flex life is not af- 
fected, but the abrasion loss of the man- 
ganese-contaminated rubber is much 
greater than that of the control. 

The use of manganese in any form 
in the manufacture of crude rubber 
should be avoided, as this rubber may 
be innocently used in a compound 
where its properties would be extreme- 
ly detrimental to the service perform- 
ance of the product made from it. 

A rapid, accurate method for deter- 


mining manganese in crude rubber de- 
veloped by the author follows. A 20- 
gram sample of rubber is ashed in a 
large porcelain crucible, starting over a 
gas flame and finishing in an electric 
muffle furnace. After cooling, the ash is 
taken up with 25 ml. of a 35% solution 
of nitric acid and digested on the hot 
plate for about half an hour. It is then 
diluted with 25 ml. of distilled water 
and transferred, filtering if necessary, 
to an Erlenmeyer flask. Ten milli- 
liters of a 10% silver nitrate solution 
are added to catalyze the oxidation re- 
action, and the mixture is brought to a 
boil; then 10 ml. of a 10% solution of 
ammonium persulphate are added, and 
the resultant mixture is allowed to 
stand for 5 or 10 minutes in order to 
develop fully the permanganate color. 
The mixture is cooled and diluted to 
approximately 100 ml. and titrated to 
the disappearance of the permanganate 
color in the usual manner, using a 
standard solution of sodium arsenite. 
A convenient concentration is 0.005 N 
equivalent to 0.055 mg. of manganese 
per ml. of solution. The reagents 
should be manganese-free. 


1 Ind. Eng. Chem., Feb., 1935, pp. 172-76. 
2 The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 








Imports 


According to official information, In- 
dia’s imports of rubber goods during 
the year ended March 31, 1934, showed 
a ‘decline as compared with those of 
the year before, the respective values 
having been 18,750,000 and 19,800,000 
rupees. By contrast, the share of the 
United Kingdom rose from 8,000,000 
to 11,600,000 rupees, and the percentage 
from 40 to 62. Tires and tubes con- 
stitute the bulk of the imports, and 
in the year under review the number of 


tires rose to 311,302 from 291,760 al- . 


though the value fell to 11,300,000 from 
12,600,000 rupees. Most of the tires 
came from the United Kingdom, whose 
share was 197,411 against 107,528, or 
almost double that of the preceding 
year. 

Figures for the 6 months ending 
September, 1934, showed imports of 
tires amounting to 168,533, value 6,025,- 
000 rupees, against 135,094 tires, value 
4,875,000 rupees; entries of tubes rose 
from 123,985, value 650,000 rupees, to 
166,884, value 900,000 rupees. 

The duty of 30% or 5 annas per pair 
has to a certain extent curbed the im- 
port of Japanese rubber-soled shoes 
It seems to have affected the imports 
of rubber-soled canvas shoes as a whole 
for whereas these were 3,358,141 pairs, 
value 1,600,000 rupees, in the 6 months 
ended September, 1933, they were only 
1,537,956 pairs, value 875,000 rupees, in 
the corresponding period of 1934. 
Other rubber-soled shoes, however, in- 
creased from 41,391 pairs, value 25,000 
rupees, to 108,220 pairs, value 50,000 
rupees; and all rubber shoes from 433,- 
519 pairs, value 200,000 rupees, to 525,- 
241 pairs, value 250,000 rupees. 

Attention is called to the recent in- 
troduction of specially manufactured 
wheels and axles fitted with rubber 
tires for use on bullock carts. This 
equipment not only gives a 50% greater 
load with the same tractive effort, but 
entails less strain on the animals, in- 
creases the pace of traffic, and effects 
a reduction in the expenditure on road 
maintenance, the official report says. 
To stimulate this entirely new source 
of revenue the Government of India 
in May, 1934, reduced the import duty 
on this equipment to 15% standard and 
5% preferential. The Public Works 
Department and other users of trans- 
port are enthusiastic about these rub- 
ber-tired wheels, and it is hoped the 
lowered duty together with mass pro- 
duction may lead to a reduction in 
price to a figure which will attract the 
majority of bullock cart owners. There 
are said to be from 5 to 9 million bul- 
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lock carts in India, which offers an 
attractive field for a sufficiently cheap 
tire. 


Rubber Quotas 


As soon as the basic quotas under 
restriction became known, protests 
arose in India against what was con- 
sidered the unfair basis of calculation. 
Recently the United Planters’ Associa- 
tion of South India sent a memoran- 
dum to the Indian Government stat- 
ing that all large rubber producers in 
South India are unanimous in urging 
immediate revision of the present quo- 
tas for South India. A minimum quota 
of 11,000 tons in 1934 is suggested with 
12,500 tons per annum during 1935-37 
and 13,000 tons in 1938. Under the re- 


striction scheme the allotments are 
6,850 tons for 1934; 8,250 tons for 1935; 
9,000 tons for each of the years 1936 
and 1937; and 9,250 tons for 1938. 

It was shown that whereas Indian 
Rubber Statistics for 1932, on which 
quotas have been calculated by the In- 
ternational Committee, credit South 
India with an area of only 70,986 acres, 
the figures collected by the Indian 
Rubber Licensing Committee for pur- 
poses of assessment show an area of 
127,058 acres planted to rubber. In- 
vestigations by the latter body also 
proved that the figures before the In- 
ternational Committee did not include 
rubber exports from Indian State 
Ports, which from Alleppey, Travan- 
core, averaged 1,100 tons a year over 
the period 1929-1932. 








High Yielding Clones 


Ceylon was fairly late in taking up 
bud-grafting seriously, and at the Rub- 
ber Research Scheme Experiment Sta- 
tion, Nivitigalakele, systematic devel- 
opment of suitable clones from local 
mother trees was only started about 8 
years ago. However work in this di- 
rection is now progressing steadily, 
and there is gratifying cooperation with 
various estates. By the end of 1933 
yield records were becoming available 
from 70 Ceylon clones’ established 
either on estates or at the Nivitigala- 
kele Experiment Station. However the 
number of Ceylon clones of which data 
are sufficiently extensive and promising 
to merit publication remains small, says 
R. K. S. Murray in an article on Cey- 
lon clones published by the Rubber 
Research Scheme of Ceylon. As a 
matter of fact foreign clones must still 
be used for commercial planting as 
Ceylon has developed no proved clones 
as yet. 

Up to the present the clones devel- 
oped at Nivitigalakele have been rather 
disappointing. The yields in many 
cases have been not much better than 
what might be expected from average 
seedlings; while none of the clones has 
yet given exceptional yields. The Hill- 
croft clohes on Stennes Estate, on the 
other hand, are far more promising as 
regards yield, the average output per 
tree per annum of 3 clones budded in 
1926 being 8, 6.2, and 10.3 pounds re- 
spectively. It is interesting to note 
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that the clone that excels in yield is 
also remarkable for the uniformity of 
yield of the individual trees. By con- 
trast one of the other Hillcroft clones 
displays equally marked variability, the 
average annual yield per tree for the 
poorest yielder being 2.1 pounds, and 
for the best no less than 18.2 pounds. 
The first samples of rubber from these 
clones gave somewhat unsatisfactory 
results as regards tensile strength and 
aging properties. However this is fre- 
quently the case in rubber from young 
trees, and it is expected the rubber 
will begin to improve as the clones 
mature. 

In view of the interest in soft rub- 
bers, it is worth noting that the rub- 
ber from one of the Hillcroft clones 
(HC28) has been found to be unusu- 
ally soft, whether prepared in the form 
of sheet or crepe. This characteristic 
should make the clone of special value 
if it is retained as the trees grow older. 

Some of the clones from mother 
trees on Milleniya and Wawulugala 
Estates are also promising, especially 
clone W 259 for which the average 
yield per tree over 1933 was 7 pounds 
for trees budded in 1927. 





Exports 
Customs data show that total ship- 
ments of rubber from Ceylon during 
1934 were 183,935,828 pounds. Of this 
figure 6,606,820 pounds were reexports 
so that net Ceylon exports were 177,- 
329,008 pounds. 











Preparing Estate Rubber 

The reopening of estates in Java and 
Sumatra during the latter part of 1933 
was accompanied by marked interest 
concerning estate methods of preparing 
rubber. Consequently questionnaires 
were sent out early in 1934 to estates 
in Java and in East Coast of Sumatra, 
Atjeh, and Tapanoeli. From these it 
appears that formic acid continues to 
be the chief coagulant used. Experi- 
ment stations here do not encourage 
the use of sulphuric acid as a coagu- 
lant although it is cheap and, when 
used in the correct proportions, has 
little effect on the rubber. But with 
even a slight excess the deteriorating 
effect becomes very noticeable. More- 
over, there is great danger of coolies 
being injured while handling it. 

At the West Java Experiment Sta- 
tion tests were carried out with fer- 
mented sugar water as a coagulant. 
While a satisfactory coagulum was 
obtained and the price was less than 
that of formic acid, these advantages 
are more than offset by the costly in- 
stallation required to prepare the co- 
agulant on a large scale and the extra 
supervision and uncertainties its use 
entails. 

Most rubber is still prepared in the 
form of sheets. In Sumatra the prepa- 
ration of thin sheet appears to be gain- 
ing favor, for 11.2% of all the rubber 
was in the form of thin sheet of less 
than 2.5 mm. thick. In Java, however, 
only two estates make this kind of 
sheet. Sumatra is also beginning to 
turn out air-dried sheets, the output in 
1933, the year under discussion, having 
been 1,596 kilos. 

A new development in coagulating 
tanks is attracting much attention. 
They are now frequently supplied with 
partitions of ebonite, marketed under 
the trade name Arniet. The partitions 
are made in Sumatra by the Rubber 
Cultuur Mij. Amsterdam, and entire 
tanks of Arniet have also been made. 
There are still some imperfections to 
be overcome as regards the Arniet 
tanks; meantime developments are be- 
ing watched with great interest not 
only because Arniet appears to be an 
eminently suitable material for coagu- 
lating tanks, but also because a new 
use for rubber will thus be found. 

New processes for concentrating la- 
tex, developed by Dr. Kraay in Java 
and at the A.V.R.O.S. in Sumatra, re- 
spectively, are now being perfected and 
before long should be available for 
practical application on a commercial 
scale. 

The packing of rubber in bales and 
mats instead of in plywood cases un- 
derwent considerable expansion in 1933 
both in Java and more especially Su- 
matra where 5,675 tons of first quality 
rubber and 2,962 tons of lower grade 
rubber were packed in burlap, Hessian, 
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or cotton bales; while 136 tons of first 
quality and 1,026 tons of lower grades 
were packed in mats. This, of course, 
does not include about 500 tons of 
scrap. Sumatra also. shipped 8,224 
tons of sprayed rubber in sacks, be- 
sides 14,926 tons of latex, about a third 
of which was concentrated. The la- 
tex was chiefly shipped in Mauser 
drums holding 110 liters, but the new 
200-liter drums are replacing them. 
The production of sole crepe in- 
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1933 when 15 estates prepared 1,181 
tons. In Sumatra it was found that 
29 estates make sole crepe, but the 
output was not given. We learn that 
experiments have been undertaken in 
Sumatra to produce a white sole crepe 
without fractional coagulation. The 
best results were obtained when a white 
pigment was added. The sole crepe 
thus produced is harder than the usual 
kind, and it remains to be seen how 
the market will receive this new white 
sole crepe. 








creased considerably in Java during 
Root Diseases 
Root diseases have always been 


among the most serious problems with 
which the rubber planter has to cope; 
so naturally the subject has received 
careful attention at the Rubber Re- 
search Institute. At a planters’ con- 
ference the Institute pathologist, R. P. 
N. Napper, who has for years been 
studying root diseases, discussed the 
latest theories of their development. 
In each of the three recognized types 
of true root disease—white root dis- 
ease caused by Fomes lignosus, red root 
disease caused by Ganoderma pseudofer- 
reum, and brown root disease caused by 
Fomes noxius—the disease is propagated 
vegetatively by rhizomorph systems 
which spread underground in all direc- 
tions in search of living roots upon 
which to fasten. Virgin forest areas 
in the tropics produce ideal conditions 
for the development of rhizomorphs, 
and it is suggested that similar systems 
exist in all virgin forest areas through- 
out the world and that the rubber in- 
dustry could therefore not have es- 
caped root disease unless the trees 
were planted on previously cultivated 
land. 

If virgin jungle favors the formation 
of these systems, on the other hand, 
they are kept in a state of natural 
control by the equilibrium which exists 
under undisturbed jungle conditions. 
The trouble starts when the jungle is 
felled and burned and rubber is planted 
soon after, for then the equilibrium is 
disturbed and the parasites at the cen- 
ters of infection can attack their new 
hosts with unchecked vigor. If the 
land had been left unplanted and clean- 
weeded for a prolonged period, the 
parasites would in time die for lack 
of nourishment. Or if the land were 
planted with cereal or vegetable crops, 
the frequent cultivation required would 
lead to the removal of all sources of 
infection, and root disease could not 
appear in subsequently planted rubber. 

Here, said Mr. Napper, was the an- 
swer to the puzzling question as to 
why native small-holdings, where root 
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disease is neglected, are often com- 
pletely free of root disease; while large 
commercial plantations which spend 
thousands of dollars in control mea- 
sures suffer serious damage. The large 
plantations, he explained, are usually 
established on virgin land and exposed 
to the infection left in the soil; where- 
as the small holdings are chiefly plant- 
ed on old cultivated land in and near 
the village. This statement-is further 
proved by the fact that estates planted 
on old sugar land are remarkably free 
from root disease. 

Mr. Napper described the develop- 
ment of root disease in a plantation 
and then recommended control meas- 
ures which consist of tree-to-tree in- 
spection in young areas and the con- 
struction of isolation trenches for 
older rubber. 

In connection with the theory of the 
development of root diseases, we re- 
call that in Sumatra the natives clear 
the jungle land and take off two or 
three crops of rice before planting 
their rubber. However they allow the 
natural jungle plants to grow up with 
the rubber, only slashing back the for- 
est growths from time to time while the 
rubber is young and at infrequent in- 
tervals at all times. In the light of 
what Mr. Napper has said, would this 
System not be an excellent one for 
estates to follow on newly cleared 
land? The activity of the parasites 
would be reduced by the clearing and 
subsequent planting of foodcrops and 
then would be kept in a state of nat- 
ural control by the rapid re-establish- 
ment of jungle conditions. 





New Liquid-Center 
Golf Ball 

“Thrill” is a new liquid-center golf 
ball made by the Bon Dee Golf Ball 
Co., 1353 Beard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
This hard-wound ball is said to give 
exceptional distance and to have that 
much-desired “click” found only in 
golf balls of the better grade. 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


MACHINERY 


United States 


1,985,341. Making Tread Mold Ele- 
ments. W. J. Fraser, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 

1,985,356. Cutter. P. Van Cleef, as- 


signor to Van Cleef Bros., both of 


Chicago, III. 

1,985,482. Cement Applier. H. L. 
Chapin, Swampscott, and A. 5. John- 
son, Beverly, both in Mass., assignors 


to United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Paterson, N. J. 
1,985,673. Valve Stem Tester. L. R. 


Adams, assignor to Firestone Steel 
Products Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,985,821. Rubber Article Former. S. 
B. Field, Holbrook, assignor to 
Archer Rubber Co., Milford, Mass. 

1,986,092. Tire Shaper. A. O. Abbott, 
Jr., Grosse Pointe Park, assignor to 
Morgan & Wright, Detroit, Mich. 

1,986,094. Bead Former. J. E. Allan, 
Fite Lake, assignor to Morgan & 
Wright, Detroit, both in Mich. 

1,986,404. Divided Material Duistribu- 
ter. E. W. Madge and F. J. Payne, 
both of Birmingham, England, as- 
signors to Dunlop ‘tire & Rubber 
Corp., Buftalo, N. Y. 

1,986,03/. Kootwear Mold. i ee 
L’Hollier, Waltham, assignor to 
Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, 
both in Mass. 

1,987,173. Upper and Foxing Presser. 
E. A. Willey, Malden, Mass., assignor, 
by mesne ‘assignments, to United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,987,506. Collapsible Drum, T. H. 
Williams, assignor to National Rub- 
ber Machinery Co., both of Akron, O. 


1,987,659. Plastic Mixer. F. H. Ban- 
bury, Ansonia, Conn. 

1,987,827. Sole Preparer. C. E. Hood, 
Lynn, Mass., assignor to United 
- Machinery Corp., Paterson, 

J. 

1,987 9. Article Coater. A. S. John- 

son, Beverly, Mass., assignor to 


United Shoe Machinery Corp., Pater- 
son; VN; J. 

1,987, 890. Strip Material Vulcanizer. 
J. M. Bierer, Waban, assignor to 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, both in Mass. 

1,987,908. Tire Vulcanizing Mold. C. 
E. Maynard, Northampton, Mass., 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
Fisk Rubber Corp., a corporation of 
Del. 

1,987,926. Pneumatic Tire Building 
Drum. C. H. Desautels, Springfield, 
Mass., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to Fisk Rubber Corp., a cor- 
poration of Del. 

ae 963. Cable Insulation Jointer. 

F.'S. Malm, Millburn, N. J., assignor 
to Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
New York, 

1,988,074. Pia “Cementer. S. ip. 
Finn, Beverly, Mass., assignor to 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Pat- 
erson, N. J. 

1,988,420. Insulation Apparatus. iH; 
W. Jackson, Revere, assignor to I. 
G. Sigilman, Dorchester, Mass. 


1,988,597. Plasticity Tester. E. Kar- 
rer, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,988,662. Balloon Printer. H. A. My- 
ers, Toledo, O. 

1,988,709. Glove Dipping Form. F. E. 
Barns, Chicago, Ill. 

1,988,772. Shoe Presser. W. S. Ash- 
ton, assignor to Hood Rubber Co., 
Inc., both of Watertown, Mass. 

1,988,787. Plastic Material Embossing 
Roll. F. D. Fowler, Newton, assign- 
or to Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Water- 


town, both in Mass. 
1,989,037. Thickness Gage. R. W. 
Brown, assignor to Firestone Tire 


& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,989,038. Thickness Gage and Con- 
troller. R. W. Brown, assignor to 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both 
of Akron, O. 

1,989,062. Winder. A. F. Pym, Swamp- 
scott, assignor, by direct and mesne 
assignments, to Sibley-Pym Corp., 
Lynn, both in Mass. 


Dominion of Canada 


347,109. Tire Patch Beveler. C. E. 
Dunlap, Sioux City, Iowa, U. S. A. 
347,182. Festooner. Dominion Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd. Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of G. F. Wikle, Ann Arbor, 

Nich... Ss: Ay 
347,440. Denture Apparatus. C. M. 
Andrews, York, Neb., U. S. A 
United Kingdom 
416,182. Thickness Gage. Firestone 


Tyre & Rubber Co., Ltd., Brentford. 
(Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ROM On Ui. Os. Ae) 

417, 268. Brush Mold. M. 
London. 


Pearson, 


PROCESS 
United States 


Joint. T. D. Nathan, Ak- 
ron, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,986,106. Continuous Length of Rubber 
Article. W. A. Gibbons, Montclair, 
and E. G. Sturdevant, Passaic, both 
in N. J., assignors to Revere Rubber 
Co., Providence, R. I. 

1,986, 629. Contoured Rubber Article. 
F. Fenton, Akron, O., assignor to B. 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,986,723. Shoe. G. Goddu, deceased, 
by I. W. Goddu, executrix, both of 
Winchester, Mass., assignor to Unit- 
ed Shoe Machinery Corp., Paterson, 


1, ee 

1,986,925. Belt. S. J. Finn, Beverly, 
Mass., assignor to United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

1,986,974. Uniting Threads. W. D. 
Kellogg, assignor to Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Inc., both of Amsterdam, N. Y. 

1,987,168. Rubber Flooring. F.C. Van 
Heurn, Amsterdam, Netherlands, as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to 
Patent & Licensing Corp., New York, 


1,985,325. 


N.Y. 
1,988,604. Lineman’s Protective Sleeve. 
A. B. Merrill, Akron, and C. C. Cur- 


tis, Cuyahoga Falls, both in O., as- 


signors to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, 

1,988, 640. Suction Roll. H. G. Wels- 
ford, Montreal, assignor to Dominion 
Engineering Works, Ltd., Lachine, 
both in P. Q., Canada. 

1,988,843. Cushioning Body. C. H. 
Heldenbrand, Akron, O., assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,988,902. Working Up _ Vulcanized 
Rubber Waste. F. Keppeler, Berlin- 
Weissensee, Germany. 


1,988,928. Rubber Backed Fibrous Ar- 
ticle. G. W. Trobridge, Sutton Cold- 
field, assignor to Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Birmingham, both in England. 


Dominion of Canada 


346,931. Picture Transferring. S. A. 
and R. J. Boyle, co- oo both 
of Bristol, Conn., U. & £ 

347,361. Rubber Strip. fails 
Latex Processes, Ltd. St. Peter’s 
Port, Channel Islands, assignee of G. 
De Porcellinis, Milan, Italy. 

347,362. Rubber Containing Material. 
International Latex Processes, Ltd., 
St. Peter’s Port, Channel Islands, as- 
signee of E. W. Madge and F. Pe 
Payne, co-inventors, both of Birming- 


ham, England. 
347,363. Cellular Rubber. Internation- 
al Latex Processes, Ltd., St. Peter’s 


Port, Channel Islands, assignee of 
U. Pestalozza, Milan, Italy. 


United Kingdom 


416,354. Driving Belt. Telefonaktie- 
bolaget L. M. Ericsson and W. T. 
Arnberg, both of Stockholm, Sweden. 

416,904. Rubber Goods. International 


Latex Processes, Ltd., St. Peter’s 
Port, Channel Islands. 
417,031. Hard Rubber Dust. R. F. 
McKay, Birmingham. (International 
Latex Processes, Ltd., St. Peter’s 


Port, Channel Islands.) 

417,830. Utilizing Rubber Waste. W. 
J. Tennant, London. (F. Kepeler, 
Berlin, Germany.) 


CHEMICAL 
United States 


19,426 (Reissue). Latex Coagulation. 
S. B. Neiley, Winchester, assignor to 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, both in Mass. 





19,434 (Reissue). Treating Rubber 
Latex. J. McGavack, Leonia, N. J., 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
United States Rubber Co., New York, 
se 

1,985,261. Rubber Composition. J. J. 
O’Hare, No. Brookfield, Mass., as- 


signor to American Rubber Products 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

1,985,896. Coating Composition. J. K. 
Hunt, assignor to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., both of Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

1,986,049. Distilled Rubber Coating. 
T. J. Fairley, Alexandria, assignor, by 
direct and mesne assignments, of %4 
to W. J. Hunter and ¥% to M. P. 
Hunter, both of Shreveport, all in La. 
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1,986,050. Rubber Distillate. T. J. 
Fairley, Alexandria, assignor, by di- 
rect and mesne assignments, of % 
to W. J. Hunter and % to M. P. 


Hunter, both of Shreveport, all in La. 

1,986,051. Varnish Gum. T. J. Fairley, 
Alexandria, assignor, by direct and 
mesne assignments, of % to W. J. 
Hunter and % to M. P. Hunter, both 
of Shreveport, all in La. 


1,986,389. Rubber Compounding In- 
gredient. A. B. Cowdery, Needham, 
Mass., and T. A. Bulifant, Maywood, 
N. J., assignors to Barrett Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

1,986,463. Accelerator. C. W. Chris- 


tensen, assignor to Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co., both of Akron, O. 
1,987,171. Caoutchouc Conversion 
Product. E. Walz, Ludwigshafen a. 
Rhine, assignor to I. G. Farbenin- 


dustrie A. G., Frankfurt a. M., both 
in Germany. 
1,987,203. Shoe Bottom Filling Compo- 


sition. H. S. Miller, Quincy, and C. 
W. Sargent, Lynn, assignors to Beck- 
with Mfg. Co., Boston, all in Mass. 
1,987,530. Expansion Joint Material. 
J. S. Hipple, Temple, Pa. 
1,987,643 and 1,987,644. Carbon Black. 
7 B. Spear, Milford, N. H., and R. 
. Moore, Mt. Lebanon, Pa., assign- 
ors to Thermatomic Carbon Fe. New 
York, N.Y. 
1,988,005. Cable Conductor Impreg- 
nating Material. J. J. Gilbert, Doug- 
laston, N. Y., and F. S. Malm, Chi- 
cago, IIl., assignors to Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
1,988,126. Waterproof Sheet. L. Kirsch- 
braun, assignor to Patent & Licens- 
ing Corp., both of New York, N. Y. 
1,988,438. Accelerator. S. M. Cad- 
well, Grosse Pointe Village, Mich., 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
United States Rubber Co., New York, 
1 Y 


N. Y. 
1,988,448. Rubber Conversion Product. 
H. Hopff, F. Ebel, and E. Valkd, all 


of Ludwigshafen a. Rhine, assignors 


to I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frank- 
furt a. M., all in Germany. 
1,988,479. Factice. B. T. Brooks, 


Greenwich, Conn., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Standard Alcohol 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

1,988,483 and 1,988,484. Colored Rub- 
ber Product. E. G. Croakman, Ak- 
ron, O., assignor to National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Dominion of Canada 
Dominion Rub- 


P. Q., as- 


N. J, 


347,181. Accelerator. 
ber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
signee of W. F. Tuley, Nutley, 
U. S. A. 

347,198. Adhesive. International La- 
tex Processes, Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, 
Channel Islands, assignee of A. W. 
Holmberg, Naugatuck, Conn., U.S. A. 


347,215. Accelerator. Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co., Akron, O., assignee 
of M. W. Harman, Nitro, W. Va., 
both in the U. S. A. 

347,317. Carbon Black. W. B. Wie- 
gand, Old Greenwich, Conn., U.S. A. 

347,518. Plastic Composition. Cana- 
dian General Electric Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., assignee of H. L. Grupe, 
Scotia, and R. H. Kienle, Schenec- 


coinventors, N. Y., U. S. A. 
United Kingdom 
416,918. Accelerator. Naugatuck Chem- 


ical Co., Naugatuck, assignee of H. 
Waterbury, both in 


tady, 


O. Newman, 
Conn., U. S. A. 


Goodyear Tire 
GO, USS. A. 
B; “D. 


416,973. Accelerator. 
& Rubber Co., Akron, 

417,046. Rubber Composition. 
Porritt and H. A. Daynes, both of 
Croydon, and H. Spence and P. 
Spence & Sons, Ltd., both of Man- 
chester. 

417,084. Latex. 
Processes, Ltd., St. 
Channel Islands, and E. 
Birmingham. 

417,162. Latex. Naugatuck Chemical 
Co., Naugatuck, Conn., assignee of 
J. McGavack, Leonia, N. J., both in 
the U. S. A. 

417,173 and 417,177. Flexible Abrasive 
Article. A. H. Stevens, London. 
(Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 


International Latex 
Peter’s Port, 
A. Murphy, 


Paul, Minn., U. S. A.) 

417,194. Halogenated Rubber Compo- 
sition. N. Bennett, Widnes, and Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
London. 

417,234 and 417,243. Flexible Abrasive 
Article. <A. H. Stevens, London. 
(Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., U. S. A.) 


417,273. Chlorinated Rubber Composi- 
tion. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, and D. F. Twiss and J. A. Wil- 
son, both of Birmingham. 

417,481. Latex. International Latex 
Processes, Ltd. St. Peter’s Port, 
Channel Islands, and E. W. Madge, 
E. A. Murphy, and F. J. Payne, all 
of Birmingham. 

417,501. Vulcanization. J. Y. Johnson, 
London. (Ternion A. G., Glarus, 
Switzerland.) 

417,563. Latex. International 
Processes, Ltd., St. Peter’s 
Channel Islands. 

417,584. Chlorinated Rubber Composi- 


Latex 
Port, 


tion. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G.,, 
Frankfurt a. M., Germany. 
417,660. Fibrous Rubber Composition. 


Filastic, Ltd., and P. Schidrowitz, 
both of London. 

417,728. Rubber Composition.  Tele- 
graph Construction & Maintenance 
Co., Ltd., and J. N. Dean, both of 
London. 

417,857. Porous Rubber Composition. 
H. Wallace & Co., Ltd., London, and 
A. Whitehead, Manchester. 


417,912. Rubber Derivative. Rubber 
Growers’ Association, Inc., H. P. 
Stevens, and W. Young, all of Lon- 
on. 

417,948. Latex. H. W. Hutton, E. 
Croydon. 

418,080. Paint. W. B. Wiegand, New 
York. N. Y., VU. 5S. A. 

418,096. Cellulosic Composition. I. G. 


Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfurt 
a. M., Germany. 

418,230. Chlorinated Rubber Lacquer. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frank- 
furt a. M., Germany. 

418,348. Electric Insulating Material. 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., 
London. 


GENERAL 
United States 


ne. {ae sue). Weather Strip. C. 
E. McCormick, Royal Oak, Mich. 

1,985, 229, Drilling Apparatus. M. C. 
Allen, Chicago, IIl., assignor to Sul- 
livan Machinery Co., a corporation 
of Mass. 

1,985, 307. Pencil Adjustable Eraser. 

Boast, Casper, Wyo. 

1,985, 432, Pneumatic ‘Cushion Mat- 
tress. J. O. Tucker and L. R. Kirst, 
both of New Orleans, La. 








India Rubber World 


1,985,484. Floor Covering. S. C. Clark, 
Pontiac, Mich., assignor to Baldwin 
Rubber Co., a corporation of Mich. 


1,985,502. Bath Spray. S. Isenberg, 
Chicago, III. 

1,985,551. Printer’s Apparatus. H. J. 
Reardon, Chicago, IIl. 


1,985,558. Lunch Bucket Protector. J. 
H. Alexander, Staunton, III. 
1,985,578. Sole and Heel. A. L. Mur- 

ray, Auburn, Ind. 
1,985,759. Tire Inflating Valve and 


Gage. F. Baumgartner, Chicago, III. 
1,985,781. Joint. G. H. Hufferd and 
M. P. Graham, both of Detroit, 
Mich., assignors to Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Cleveland, O. 
1,985,852. Elastic Webbing. 5: 2. 
Conant, Littleton, assignor to United 


Elastic Corp., Easthampton, Mass. 
1,985,892. Welting. G. Goddu, Win- 
chester, Mass., assignor to United 
7 Machinery Corp., Paterson, 


N. J. 

1,985,909. Refrigerator Window. W. 
H. Ziepke, Hollis, N. Y., assignor to 
J. G. Braun Co., Inc., a corporation 


of Il. 

1,986,102. Screening Machine. D. Cole, 
El Paso, Tex 

1,986,273. Lifting Jack. D. A. Leffing- 
well, Alliance, 

1,986,347. Plug Connecter. F. Kuhn, 


Detroit, and L. H. Thomas, Birming- 
ham, assignors to American Electri- 
cal Heater Co., Detroit, all in Mich. 
1,986,367. Artificial Leather. M. O. 
Schur, assignor to Brown Co., both 
of Berlin, N. H. 
1,986,447. Connecter or Coupling. H. 
A. Rishel, Ambler, Pa 
1,986,504. Sanitary Cup. G. R. Cub- 
bon, Brandon, Man., Canada. 
1,986,519. Suspenders. T. O. Murray, 
Chicago, III. 


1,986,682. Police Club. B. Schulz, At- 
lantic Highlands, N. J. 

1,986,694. Glass Gasket Strip. C. H. 
Walker, Detroit, Mich. 

1,986,697. Air Ring. M. E. Wilson, 
Port Angeles, Wash. 

1,986,701. Gate Bottom Seal. H. Zim- 
mermann, Dortmund, assignor to 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. G., Dussel- 
dorf, both in Germany. 

1,986,727. Removable Heel. CC. Hall, 
Jr., Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 

1,986,744. Antirattler. R. D. Mux- 


worthy, Medicine Hat, Alta., Canada. 

1,986,772. Antirattler. H. Golden, as- 
signor to Magna eee Corp., 
both of New York, 


1,986,773. Curtain icdedion. W. S. 
Hamm, Elkhart, Ind., assignor to 
Adlake Co., ge ig Ill. 

eo Corset. S. T. Metz, Jamaica, 


1,986,865. Track for Tracklaying Ve- 
hicles. W. Tschappat, United 
States Army, Washington, D. C. 

1,986,887. Liquid Material Receptacle. 
A. Frieden, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

1,986,991. Fish Lure. M. E. Wilson, 
Warwick, N. Xo 


1,987,017. Bent Valve Stem Adjustable 
Template. L. M. Littlefield, Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass., assignor to A. 


Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1,987,020. Wash Bowl Sanitary Insert. 
O. Looft, assignor, by direct and 
mesne assignments, of 15% to F. 
Baumen and 10% to J. Taner, all of 
Tracy, and 5% to P. P. Cianettoni, 
3anta, all in Calif. 
1,987,044. Golf Club Shaft. H. G. Bar- 


rett, Wilmette, assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to General Automatic 
Corp., Chicago, both in III. 
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A gf 132. et. Rottle Holder.  T. 
hine, U. S. Navy, Norfolk, Va. 
1 oer, 156. Collapsible Tube Closure. 


L. Paparello, assignor of 45% to W. 
F. Gilbert, both of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1,987,163. Pressure Indicator Valve. 
J. Swezey, Compton, Calif., as- 
signor to Pneumatic Indicator Co. 
1,987,189. Multiple Leaf Spring Clip. 

H. D. Geyer, Dayton, O., assignor, 
by mesne assignments, to General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
1,987,225. Laminated Paper Board. S. 
Bergstein, Cincinnati, O. 
1,987,226. Noise Producer. G. Boden, 


assignor to Scovill Mfg. Co. both 
of Waterbury, Conn. 
1,987,253. Garment Support. <A. J. 


Fishbone, New York, N. Y 

1,987,350. Tire. R. M. Reel, assignor 
to Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., both 
of Newark, O. 

1,987,369. Garment. Dy .. ‘OlShea, 
Chicago, III. 

1,987,390. Massage Pad. E. D. Davis, 
assignor to Boye Needle Co., both 
of Chicago, III. 


1,987,411. Motor Vehicle Shock Ab- 
sorber. A. Muller, Bronx, 

1,987,432. Truss. F. E. Chesterman, 
Noble, Pa. 

1,987,476. bi cmrtigg Eraser. L. J. 
Hart, New York, N. Y. 

1,987, 486. Leak Detector. W. G. 
Michaelis, Morton, Minn. 

1,987,494. Emergency Tire. E. Schulte, 


Bronxville, assignor of % to A. H. 
McLanahan, New York, and % to 
G. 7 Dusenbury, Bronxville, all in 


N. 

1,987, 327, sy age oe H. S. Frank, 
assignor to A. Stein & Co., both of 
Chicago, i 

1,987,573. Composite Rubber Article. 
C. H. Ingwer, assignor to I. T. S. 
Co., both of Elyria, O. 

1,987,585. Mat. L. H. Diehl, assignor 
to Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co., both 
of Detroit, Mich. | 

1,987,605. Auto Topping. E. T. Croas- 
dale, Bridgeport, and R. Morgan, 
Fairfield, both in Conn., assignors to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

1,987,753. Belt Drive. FE. J. Schmidt, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Dayton 
Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 

1,987,755. Radio Static Shield. M. S. 
Skaer and E. Holcomb, both of Pitts- 
burg, Kan. 

1,987,782. Toe Protector. C. D. Ma- 
son, assignor to Mishawaka Rubber 
& Woolen Mfg. Co., both of Misha- 


waka, Ind. 

1,987, 806. Heel Rest. L. Stark, Brook- 
lyn, assignor to Kastar Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Inc.. New York; both in 
N.Y. 

1,987,837. Portable Grinder. A. W. 
Mall, Chicago, III. 

1,987,918. Electrical Conductor. T. D. 


Waring and J. Bolingbroke, both of 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada, assignors 
to Standard Underground Cable Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. 


1,987,955. Cow Milker. C. H. Hap- 
good, Nutley, N. J., assignor to De 
Separator Co., New York, 


Laval 
No Y.. 

1,987,960. Typewriter Key Cushion. 
O. Kretchmer, Newark, N. J., as- 
signor to Peerless Key Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

1,988,035. Carbonated Beverage Instal- 
lation. E. Fernholz, Berlin, Germany. 

1,988,111. Storage Battery. C. J. Dunz- 
weiler, assignor to Willard Storage 
Battery Co., both of Cleveland, O. 


1,988,128. Footwear. H. Malm, New 
York. N.Y. 
1,988,198. Plumbing Flushing Device. 


A. J. German, Detroit, assignor to 


A. R. Reno, River Rouge, both in 
Mich. 

1,988,248. Headwear. C. E. Lewis, 
Truro, N. S., Canada. 


1,988,279. Cable Terminal and Joint. 
E. Kirch, Berlin-Oberschoneweide, 
Germany, assignor to General Elec- 


tric Co., a corporation of N. Y. 
1,988,292. V-Belt. C. W. Yelm, as- 
signor to Gates Rubber Co., both of 
Denver, Colo. 
1,988,321. Electric Socket. F. C. Kol- 
lath, Chicago, and D. Woodhead, 


Evanston, both in III. 


1,988,352. Automobile Wheel. L. Ga- 
lindo, Santiago, Chile. 

1,988,397. Well Packer. F. A. Reed, 
Butler, Pa. 

1,988,415. Trolley Pole Head. E. F. 


Burdette, Akron, assignor of % to F. 
P. Obenchain, Cleveland, both in O. 

1,988,431. Side-Driving Type Belt. E. 
H. Weber, assignor to Gates Rubber 
Co., both of Denver, Colo. 

1,988,435. Lineman’s Protective De- 
vice. J. D. Beebe, Akron, O., as- 
signor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York N.Y. 

1,988,491. Spinning Roll Covering. E. 
Hazell, New York, N. Y., assignor to 
Revere Rubber Co. Providence, R. I. 

1,988,538. Disk Cutter. C. Brown, 
Ford City, Pa:, assignor to Pitts- 


burgh Plate Glass Co., a corpora- 
tion of Pa. : 

1,988,557. Toothbrush and Paste Con- 
tainer. R. Jecker, Lausen, Switzer- 
land. 

1,988,562. Captive Balloon. J. Letour- 


neur, Versailles, France. 

1,988,600. Oil and Fuel Pipe Safety 
Device. A. D. Maclachian, Akron, 
O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Fountain Pen. E. Hugetz, 

1,988, 624. Blood Transfusion Device. 
R. P. Kipp, Ossining, N. Y. 

1,988,661. Sentalaer Closure. T. W. 
Miller, assignor to Faultless Rubber 
Co., both of Ashland, O. 

1,988,671. Automobile. W. B. Stout, 
Detroit, Mich. 

1,988,722. Seam Construction. F. S. 
de Beer, Albany, N. Y. 

1,988,784. Sport Shoe. G. B. Carrier, 
Hudson, assignor to Firestone Foot- 
wear Co., Boston, both in Mass. 

1,988,792. Dual Wheel. E. L. Harry, 
Detroit, Mich. 


1,988,825. Mat. C. F. Barker, assignor 


to Durable Mat Co. (Canada), Ltd: 
both of Victoria, B. C., Canada. 
1,988,828. Mat. A. Bianco, assignor 


to Durable Mat Co. (Canada), Ltd. 
both of Victoria, B. C., Canada. 

1,988,852. Container Closure. T. W. 
Miller, assignor to Faultless Rubber 
Co., both of Ashland, O. 


1,988,901. Slicer or Splitter. J. W. 
Hoefling, Chico, Calif. 
1,988,913. Typewriter. G. Modigliani, 


assignor to Ing. C. Olivetti & C, 
both of Ivrea, Italy. 

1,989,008. Catamenial Appliance. I. B. 
Hammond, Danbury, Conn. 

1,989,023. Hair Waver. H. M. Powell, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,989,040. Girdle. H. C. Gingrich, as- 
signor to Iris Knitting Corp., both 
of Pottstown, Pa. 

1,989,058. Vibrator. S. J. Krivig, Hill- 
side, assignor to Baker & Co., Inc., 
Newark, both in N. J. 
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1,989,060. Bottle Attachment. H. S. 
Liddick, Belmont, assignor to David- 
son Rubber Co., Boston, both in 
Mass. 


1,989,066. Cordage. K. R. Shaw, as- 
signor to United Elastic Corp., ‘both 
of Easthampton, Mass. 


Dominion of Canada 


346,941. Ankle and Arch Support. J. 
J. Cartledge, Guelph, Ont. 

346,966. Horseshoe. W. H. Laws, Sr., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

347,036. Athletic Supporter. Johnson 
& Johnson, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., as- 


signee of J. W. r yeane Highland 
Park, N. J. US 
347,078. Electric Cord Plug. Viceroy 


Mfg. Co., Ltd., assignee of L. J. Clay- 
ton, both of Toronto, Ont. 

347, 130. Padded Horseshoe Cake. £E. 
Matthews, Hamilton, Ont. 

347,137. Printing Press. J. Rear- 
don, Chicago, Ill, U. S. 

347,158. Plug Connecter. Belden Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, assignee of H. H. Wer- 
mine, Villa Park, both in IIL, 


eS. A 

347,208. X-Ray Installation. N. V. 
Philips’ Gloeilampenfabrieken, as- 
signee of W. H. Boldingh, both of 
Eindhoven, Holland. 

347,275. Bottle. Closure. W. K. Dal- 
glish, Toronto, Ont. 

347,306. Foot Corrective Device. R. 
V. Parsons, Johnstown, Pa., U. S. A. 

347,307. Wheel. EK. Piron, Detroit, 
Mich., U. S. 

347,329. pet Applicator. Amer- 
ican Crayon Co., assignee of F. B. 

Petal both of Sandusky, O., 
347,436. Valve. A. J. and I. F. Fau- 
sek, co-inventors, both of Clayton, 
Mo. U. S. A. 

347,457. Hose Coupling. 
all, Aldan, Pa., U. S. 

347, 476. Shoe Tread fin G. F. 
Quinn, Beachmont, Mass., U. S. A. 

347,484. Wagon Step Cover. | eae 
Simpson, Toronto, Ont. 

347,527. Tire. Chrysler Corp., assignee 
of R. K. Lee, both of Highland Park, 
Mich., U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


Aircraft Wheel Brake. India 
Rubber, Gutta Percha & Telegraph 
Works Co., Ltd., and F. J. Tarris, 
both of London. 

415,187. Centrifugal Pump. Tangyes, 
Ltd., and B. Wilks, both of Birming- 


Peg W. Good- 


415,097. 


ham. 

415,629. Cooling Cylinders. N. O. 
Kohler, Stockholm, Sweden. 

415,791. Endless Belt Elevator. H. W. 
Cadman and Sovex, Ltd., both of 
London. 

415,829. Endless Track Vehicle. Vick- 
ers-Armstrongs, Ltd., Westminster, 


and J. V. Carden, Frimley. 
415,909. Drinking Vessel. J. 
Munich, Germany. 
416,031. Pulley. A. R. Alston and J. 
Marr & Son, Ltd., both of Fleetwood. 


Baer, 


416,165. Centerless Lapping Machine. 
Cincinnz ati Grinders, Inc., Cincinnati, 
assignee of F. J. Theler, Hamlet; G 


and W. Peas- 


V. Johnston, Loveland; 
O., U. S.A. 


lee, Cincinnati, all in 


416, 349. Blasting Fuse. C. E. Sosson, 
Saltcoats; H. Barlow, Falkirk; and 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
London. 

416,380. Sign Supporter. S. J. Smith, 
London. 
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416,381. Pap 
Romiley. 


er Tube. 


416,390. Railway Vehicle Suspension. 


Sentinel Waggon Works, Ltd., West- 


minster, and A. C. Hutt, Shrews- 
bury. 

416,415. Boot Machine. United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., Boston, assignee 
or Cc. Brostrom, Lynn, both in 
Mass., U. S. A. 

416,417. Tire Pressure Gage. BL. Ja- 
blonsky, London. 

416,437. Footwear. Magyar Ruggyan- 
taarugyar Reszvenytarsasag and 
Klein, both of Budapest, Hungary. 

416,487. Shoe Upper Material. W. 
Mycroft, Long Eaton. 

416,497. Draught Excluder. C. Argyle, 


near Alfreton. 


416,512. Secret Combination Switch. 
J. A. Rennie, London. 

416,536. Concrete Pump. FE. Hand, 
Amsterdam, Holland. 

416,548. Endless Track Vehicle. L. 
Renault, Seine, France. 

416,610. Door Stop. F. R. Ram, Lon- 
don. 

416,628. Tape. A. Boudo, Paris, 
France. 

416,643. Ball Cleaner. S. Hay, Lon- 
don. 

416,648. Fountain Pen. M. S. Fin- 
burgh, London. 

416,654. Athletic Supporter. Johnson 
& Johnson (Gt. Britain), Ltd, 
Slough. (Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J., U. S. A.) 

416,655. Surgical Dressing. Johnson 


& Johnson (Gt. Britain), Ltd., Slough. 


(Johnson a ‘ae New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Si f- ) 
416,670. Map. ar Davis, Harrow. 


Plug ican Combined with 
General Electric Co., Ltd., 
and W. Manchester, Wem- 


416,690. 
Switch. 
London, 
bley. 

416,694. Trousers. J. 


Walker, Leeds. 


416,701. Tire Deflation Indicator. Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, and 
W. E. Hardeman and R. F. Daw, 


both of Birmingham. 


416,722. Beer Cooler and Heater. T. 
S. and F. L. S. Murray, London. 
416,788. Cable. F. Meiwald, Vienna, 

Austria. 

416,819. Scouring Pad. C. G. O. 
Duron and A. F. Deshayes, both of 
Paris, France. 

416,824. Doll. Hungarian Rubber 
Goods Factory, Ltd., Budapest, Hun- 
gary. 

416 828. Pantaloon Outer Garment. 
 - Martin, Minneapolis, Minn., 
3; 5. A. 

416,833. Railway Wheel. E. Bugatti, 
Molsheim, Bas-Rhin, France. 

416,842. Hair Waver. C. H. Bongartz, 
Twickenham, and S. Marcell, Lon- 
don. 

416,845. Aircraft Navigation Lamp. 
H. C. Peirce and A. M. Desoutter, 
both of London. 

416,858. Boot Machine. C. H. Mill- 


man and G. H. Dove, both of Leices- 


ter. 

416,898. Saw. H. Tigges, lLangen- 
berg, Rhineland, Germany. 

416,905. Weft Thread Straightener. C. 
H. Weisbach Kommandit - Ges., 
Chemnitz, Germany 

416,948. Golf Practicing Appliance. J. 


G. Brown, London. 

416,981. Accumulator. J. Lucas, Ltd., 
and H. E. Clarke, both of Birming- 
ham. 

417,058. Show Card Holder. Sussex 
Glass Bevelling Co., Ltd., Brighton, 
and G. Page, W. Hove. 





A. S. Lowry, 





417,071. 


Hygrometric Apparatus. C. 
L. Burdick, London. 
417,088. Aircraft Wheel. B. Von 
Loutzkoy, Berlin, Germany. 
417,157. Wearing Apparel Fastening. 
H. Schroder, Berlin, Germany. 
417,168. Fibrous Material Drier. C. 


F. Brodin, Stockholm, Sweden. 
417,187. Hands and Feet Treater. J. 
B. De Kurowski, London. 


417,208. Cable. St. Helen’s Cable & 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Slough, and H. C. 
Harrison, Maidenhead. 

417,211. Automobile Rear Trunk. 
Soc. Anon. Des Usines Chausson, 
Seine, France. 

417,334. Aircraft Oil Cooler. 3ristol 
Aeroplane Co., Ltd., A. H. R. Fed- 
den, and F. Mayer, all of Bristol. 


417,370. Flushing Valve. Twyfords, Ltd., 


and J. T. Webster, both of Hanley. 

417,375. Loom Shuttle. Maschinen- 
Fabrik Ruti Vorm. C.- Honegger, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

417,426. Pneumatic Power Transmis- 
sion. M. P. Arnouil, Libos, Lot-et- 
Garonne, France. 

417,507. Drip Catcher. D. D. Harri- 
son, Maidenhead. 

417,509. Tire. E. R. Case, Toronto, 
Canada. 

417,558. Table Mat. M. Schwinger, 
Bielefeld, Germany. 

417,710. Stocking Suspenders. E. Eric- 
son, Coconut Grove, Fla., U. S. A. 
417,718. Phonographic Recorder and 
Reproducer. Electric & Musical In- 
dustries, Ltd, Hayes, and A. D. 


Blumlein, London. 
417,720. Vacuum Cleaner. 

Ltd., London, assignee 

Patent-Verwertungs-Ges., 


Electrolux, 
of Inventia 
Schaffhaus- 


en, Switzerland. 

417,809. Tire. E. G. Budd Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, assignee of E. G. Budd, 
Germantown, both in Pa., U. S. A. 

417,817. Railway Wheel. E. H. Piron, 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 

417,818. Railway Wheel. 5 - Hirsh- 
feld, Detroit, Mich., U. S. 

417,990. Tire. C. Bradley, Nashville, 
aenn., U. S. A. 

417,999. Polymerization Apparatus. 
Triplex Safety Glass Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, and L. V. D. Scorah and J. Wil- 
son, both of Birmingham. 

418,073. Yielding Bearing. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, and S. 
Sadler, Birmingham. 

418,075. Filter. Aktiebolaget Kemiska 


Patenter, Landskrona, Sweden. 


TRADE MARKS 
United States 


320,299. Stayput. Printers’ rolls. Day- 
ton Rubber Mfg. Co., Akron, O. 
320,301. Monarch Certified. Heels. 
— Rubber Co., Inc., Baltimore, 

Md. 

320,321. Nufashond. Sanitary belts and 
undergarments. Narrow Fabric Co., 
Reading, Pa. 

320,326. Kieenit. Rubber composition 
for cleaning. Eberhard Faber Pencil 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 

320,336. Dart Soles. Soles and heels. 
S. H. Kress & Co., New York, N. Y. 


320,345. Zip Cord. Electrical wire. 
United States Rubber Co. New 
York, N. Y 
320,416. Criterion. Druggists’ sun- 
dries. 3. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

320,445. Medisk. Medicated corn plas- 


ters and pads. Scholl Mfg. Co., Inc., 


Chicago, III. 


320,945. 
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320,485. Honey-boy. Golf balls, etc. 
L. A. Young Co., Detroit, Mich. 
ee Sir Walter. Golf balls, etc. 

. Young Co., Detroit, Mich. 

320; 06. Pluralastic. Narrow _ elastic 
fabrics. United Elastic Corp., East- 
hampton, Mass. 

320,507. Pluralastic. Corset and other 
wide elastic fabrics. United Elastic 
Corp., Easthampton, Mass. 

320,511. Label containing representa- 


tion of a mortar and pestle and an 
aged man’s head peering into a mi- 
croscope, and the words: “Recom- 
mended by Leading Physicians. X- 
Ray Genuine Liquid Latex. Disease 
Preventative.” Prophylactic rubber 
articles. G. Aaronoff, doing business 
as Aaronoff Rubber Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

320,524. Circle consisting of link chains 
in the center of which appears a rep- 
resentation of a flaming torch. Drug- 
gists’ sundries. B. F. Goodrich Co., 


New York, N. Y. 


320,530. Fanciful design containing 
representation of a man _ running. 
Corn and callous pads, metatarsal, 
arch, and ankle supports, callous 
cushions, bunion shields and pads, 
heel cushions and cups, and arch 
binders. Stride Products  Corp., 
Cleveland, 

320,540. “Needled.” Golf balls. A. G. 


Spalding & Bros., New York, N. Y. 

320,564. Pace-maker. Golf balls, etc. 
Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co., 
Dayton, O. 

320,575. Double circle containing the 
word: “Winner” in the outer one and 
a representation of a runner reaching 
the goal in the inner circle. Elastic 
athletic supporters, surgical trusses, 
abdominal supporters, elastic hosiery, 
and suspensories. Chesterman-Lee- 
land Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

320,578. Silver Duke. Golf balls. In- 
dia Rubber, Gutta Percha & Tele- 
graph Works Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land. 

320,617. Junior Atlas. Tires and tubes. 
Atlas Supply Co., Newark, N. J. 

320,643. Story of Mankind. Balls, etc. 


Stephen Slesinger, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 
320,656. Representation of a_ garter 


grip. Hose supporters and _ grips. 
Ansonia O & C Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
320,666. Satina. Electrical wire. Unit- 
<4 _ Rubber Co., New York, 


320,717. Label containing fanciful de- 
sign and the word: “Jewel-Ray.” 
Raincoats and capes. Sherman Bros. 
Rainwear Corp., New York, N. Y. 

320,809. Stride. Corn and _ callous 
pads, metatarsal, arch, and ankle sup- 
ports, callous cushions, bunion shields 
and pads, heel cushions and cups, and 
arch binders. Stride Products Corp., 


Cleveland, 
320,845. Pennsylvania. Pneumatic 
tires. Pennsylvania Rubber Co. of 


America, Jeannette, Pa. 

320,870. “Chamois-Flex.” 
girdles, corsets, and brassieres. 
oo Rubber Co., New 
7 id 


Reducing 
LB; 
York, 


320,898. America’s Favorite Son. Tires. 
Fisk Rubber Corp., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 

320,925. Picture consisting of a repre- 
sentation of a lady’s profile, and be- 
low it the words: “Lady Douglas.” 
Soles and heels, etc. W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Co., Montello, Brockton, Mass. 

“The Pullastic.” Elastic hat 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Commodity Exchange 
TABULATED WEEK-ENp CLOsING PRICES 


Futures —-_ Feb.2  Feb.9 Feb.16 Feb. 23 
Ae secon shea eienare 





Rb caesar ken 
Reb. ..-. 13:06 2270 13.13 12:90 13.05 
Mar. ..«. 13:18 12.74 13.20 12.97 13.13 
may <0 15:07 12.90 13.39 13.10 13.30 
July .... 13.58 13.03 13.52 13.25 13.43 
Set, ace 18.77 13.19 13.68 13.42 13.60 
eE seee USE 13.25 13.78 13.49 13.68 
Nov 13.97 13.34 13.85 13.58 13.76 
RE sii Voces 13.43 13.93 13.69 13.84 
MMR: Saisie. 4003's 13.52 14.02 13.76 13.93 
Volume 
for week 


(tons) ... 6,910 22,310 14,470 13,130 26,380 


HE above table gives the nearest 

first and last week-end closing prices 
of the month previous to that under 
review, also the week-end closing prices 
of each week of this review. This plan 
permits tracing at a glance the trend 
of prices on each future for approxi- 
mately 2 consecutive months. 

During January rubber futures re- 
flected the nervousness felt because of 
the uncertainty of the outcome of the 
Supreme Court’s findings regarding the 
gold cases. While fluctuations in gen- 
eral were small, the trend was down- 
ward. Marked activity in the rubber 
manufacturing industry and the appar- 
ent effectiveness of restriction both 
combine to give an undertone of price 
stability that prevents far reaching 
bearish reactions despite the domestic 
economic considerations. 

Week ended February 2. The fore 
part of this week brought further de- 
pression of prices due to foreign sell- 
ing influenced, no doubt to some ex- 
tent, by the gold situation here; un- 
settled state of commodities pools in 
London; and the bankruptcy of E. A. 
Strauss Co., an important commodity 
house in London, with branches in 
Bombay and Calcutta. Prices recov- 
ered somewhat by mid-week and held 
steadily during the remainder of the 
period as foreign selling pressure lift- 
ed, other commodities turned upward- 
ly, and it became known that the 
Strauss rubber stocks would not be 
dumped on to the market. The week 
closed 2 to 7 points higher than the 
previous week. 

Week ended February 9. Quiet 
trading, but price firmness character- 
ized exchange activities Monday and 
Tuesday. Singapore markets were 
closed for Chinese New Year holidays. 
A Reuter’s message from Batavia re- 
ported that the D.E.I. Government has 
authorized civil service officials to pre- 
pare to enforce individual native re- 
striction after April 1. This order 
will affect Tapanceli, Achin, and the 
East Coast of Sumatra, thus bringing 
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this type of restriction to bear on 29% 
of the total D.E.I. native territory. 

This Government has also ordered 
an inquiry into the pepper situation, 
speculation in which has caused a seri- 
ous unsettled condition of commodities 
in the London market, resulting in the 
collapse of the Strauss firm and the 
weakening of various others. The 
acuteness of this situation in London 
affected the rubber markets both there 
and here, with a break of 7 to 10 points 
occurring Wednesday, March closed 
12.68¢ against 12.78 the previous day. 
With restoration of confidence through 
private advices that the commodity 
condition in London was. stabilized, 
speculative interests renewed their ac- 
tivities. This and the further stimula- 
tion of confidence that the United 
States Government's gold pelicy would 
be upheld brought abopt an upturn of 
trading and prices that closed the 
period with all futures above 13¢ and 
showing gains of 43 to 53 points over 
the previous week’s close. 

Week ended February 16. A price re- 
cession of 23 to 29 points reveals the 
general sentiment prevailing in the fu- 
tures market during this period. Fail- 
ure of the Supreme Court to produce a 
decision on the gold cases and news of 
three additional London trading house 
collapses started the week with much 
discouragement. Speculative and hedge 
selling predominated the scattered dis- 
position to buy, with downward trends 
resulting and fluctuations held to nar- 
row margins. The market displayed 
firmness, despite the gloomy atmos- 
phere, because of continued assurances 
of the effectiveness of restriction poli- 
cies and increased activity in manufac- 
turing as evidenced by January con- 
sumption exceeding that of December 
by 28.5% and that of January, 1934, 
by 19.9%. Reports that tire prices were 
being slashed 50% by manufacturers 


with company owned stores, however, 
were not of a stimuiating effect. 

Week ended February 23. A rush of 
buying activity took possession of the 
Commodity Exchange following the 
Supreme Court decision upholding the 
Government policy. Speculative buying 
and hurried short covering started this 
period, with gains at the close of 45 
to 49 points above the previous close. 
Activity continued the following day, 
but of a liquidating and profit taking 
variety, resulting in rapid price reces- 
sions of 26 to 29 points. Dull and un- 
interesting trading prevailed during the 
remainder of this period, with but slight 
price fluctuation. This seemed to be 
influenced mainly by a renewed pessi- 
mism in London commodities due to 
discovery of further distressing rami- 
fications of the speculative pool which 
had recently resulted in the collapse 
of several large trading houses of Lon- 
don. The period closed with gains of 
16 to 20 points over the previous week, 
May, for instance, 13.30¢ as against 
13.10¢. 


New York Outside Market 

The firm price levels for No. 1 
smoked sheet that characterized No- 
vember and December, 1934, continued 
until the latter part of January, 1935, 
when the same factors that were de- 
pressing the futures market caused 
spot prices to break back through the 
13¢ level. The trend from the begin- 
ning of December to the end of the 
period covered by this review will be 
observed from the following week-end 
closing prices: December 1, 13%8¢: 
January 5, 13%; January 26, 125%; Feb- 
ruary 2, 1254; February 9, 13%; Feb- 
ruary 16, 1274; and February 23, 13%. 

Week ended February 2. Factory 
demand during the entire period was 
steady, but too light to affect prices to 
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a measurable degree. Closing prices 
were the same as the week before. A 








deficiency of 12,671 tons. 
reports a production of 3,778,418 tires 


The R.M.A. 
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summary of the effects of the first 7 for December, 1934, 13.1% over No- 
months of restriction was reported by vember and 22.6% over December, January,1935 January, 1934 
International Rubber Regulation Com- 1933. The total production in 1934 was — oo oa . 
: . . , + 4° : y 1 1 No. No. % 
mittee which disclosed that Netherland 47,232,745 casings, 4.3% over 1933 and Sion Pre ure (1933) ” “ed . cs 
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y ’ MAS 60455> 232,82 ve 53, 
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Ampar .......... 13 13 13 iavorable Supreme Court gold decision, 22x8 ge 1,750 0.1 711 0.1 
Aislvans ie Penne ce Seake : vo hf | | a 567 0 277 0.0 
Rio Nufi 12 12 12 although the spot price for No. 1 24” Truck 
- MEZ «eeeee « é é . 
a wom. ap 10 10 ribbed smoked sheet strengthened Y2¢  24x5 -.eeeeeeee ees 10 0.0 
Prime Niger flake. 18 25 25 to l3ve¢ per pound, apparently more ae eer ates as 4 1788 60.2 
ar vegg —— 10 9 x out of sympathy with the futures mar-  24x8 .......... 1,764 0.1 11846 0.2 
gutta SlaKk ..+-+- U 34 - - bye " 4 “< 
} eng Soh ease 15 14% 14 ket than because of factory demand. a aaere gi ve a 4 
Red Macassar 1.50 1.40 1.25 lhe price reacted quickly to: i2kt tee ties 
Balata Where it remained during the remain- 24x6.00S_ ...... sss, i. 122 0.0 
Block, Ciudad . f this very ie * 78 24x8.00T ...... 81 0.0 450 0. 
A pera i 36 ss der of this very quiet period. A strike  2gxs00T 21211. 359 0.0 ee ae 
Manaos block 32 32 28 occurring in one of the smaller rubber 36x6.00S ...... 2,302 0.1 194 0.0 
Surinam sheets 42 40 42 : a S6RBOUT 62555 i, OR we un'’s Sa 
= enamel 47 43 P companies seemed to engage the at- Airplane : 
—- tention of fac , interests ; P eee 
“Washed and dried crepe. Shipments from 14 " : . ctory interests more than x10 __10 _0.0 Se poe 
Brazil. +Nominal rubber buying. Totals ...... 1,868,759 789,274 
New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Prices—Cents per Pound 
—January, 1935 —- - Febrwery i 
28° 29 3 ) 5 - : © = aa ars 
No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 12% 1236 ll cs i Pod aS i? Ca r i 13, 14 15 16 18 19 20 21 22* 23 
vO -d S Shee “72 ) 3 - <p leg le 25 2 375 I 8 4 
No. 2Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1134 115 117 117% 12. 12° 12.) 12” 114 12° 1234 1288 1296 es oe ax tae ee tan 2B Uh 13% 
No.3 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 115 1114 1156 1134 11% 11% 11% 117% 1148 117% 12% 1214 12% 12i¢ 12%, 12% 12%¢ 1246 ion 12% 7 1258 
{0.4 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1134 113 11% 1156 1134 1134 113% 1134 1144 1134 12. 12% 12 a 12% 12° 12 rid oA ts 12y5 12% 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe... 12% 12% 12}§ 13° 13° 13. 13. 13% 13 13, 1334 1344 1336 13% 13%. 1334 13% 1340 12° 12%5 12y5 12% 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe .. 1234 1255 1234 127% 12% 127% 12% 13 127% 1249 13% 133 134 TBs Be BeBe Bre Bie BY 13% 
No. 1 Brown Crepe....... 107 1046 1034 1075 1048 104 1049 11 1048 11. 11fe 113 1124 lig 11h 11% 11 11s ie tise ie is 
No. 2 Brown Crepe 105g 10y¢ 1034 105g 10¢% 103% 104% 1034 104% 1034 11yy 11% 11 j » 11 il 11% 11% 
go ~~ egmeaaaebtee ont ide 100 WO dk ke ee ee ee eis 5 11% 11 Alyy 11) 10$8 11% 11 liye lye w. 1D 
ee 105g 10y5 10y% 1056 1034 1034 103 off soak 10h Ty HS 11% 4% 11% lly 11% 11% 11f,_ 11% 11% 11% 
N i y 4 se 29 $ 4 4 ; J¥%4 % 11% 11 11% lly 11 ll¥; ll#y 114% 11% . 11% 
0. 4 Amber ......-eee-- 103g 10% 1014 103g 1034 1034 1036 1014 103% 10ye 105% 1034 105% ely , 4 4 A, 
Rolled Brown........... 10 10 10 10% 10% 10% 10% 1014 10% 10% 10! 54 % $4 105% 1054 10%, 107% 105% 1054 1034 .. 10% 
0 Vy g 10% 8 4 % ts 10%2 105g 10% O% 10% 10% 10y— 1034 10% 1056 1056 105 
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THE revival of manufacturing activity 

in the rubber industry since the turn 
of the year, notably in tires, tubes, auto- 
motive rubbers, battery boxes, and gen- 
eral mechanicals, has resulted in good 
business for supplies of rubber chemi- 
cals and compounding materials general- 
ly. 

ACCELERATORS AND ANTIOXIDANTS. 
These vitally essential materials are 
moving into consuming channels in in- 
creasing volume. 

A new all-purpose accelerator of spe- 
cial merit, called Zenite, appears this 
month in the market. It is offered in 
three modifications severally adapted for 
rubber stocks of different types. 

Carson Brack. The market is very 
stable, and aside from the possibilities in 
Texas where considerable agitation ap- 
pears over the great waste of natural 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


gas by the gasoline shipping plants there 
seems no reason to anticipate changes 
of any consequence. Rubber schedules 
are quite heavy at present, and reliable 
estimates for the first quarter show a 
very substantial increase comparing 
favorably with the best periods hereto- 
fore. 

Factice. The market situation holds 
practically unchanged. There is a steady 
demand for rubber substitutes and fac- 
tice, but if the prices of crude materials 
continue to advance, higher prices may 
be looked for shortly. 

Russer Cotors. The market is very 
strong with upward tendency. Some raw 
materials are scarce, preventing imme- 
diate deliveries. Consumers are advised 
to carry extra stocks in view of possible 
delay of supplies. 

Sotvents. The active 


demand noted 
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earlier continues to be well maintained. 
Prices hold firm. 

TITANIUM PIGMENTS. There is a brisk 
upward turn in the demand for these 
goods, particularly with manufacturers of 
footwear and bathing novelties. No 
change in prices has occurred, and none 
is anticipated despite the reduction in 
zinc oxide prices. Contract returns for 


_the first six months of this year are in 


excess of those for the last six months 
of 1934, and withdrawals against con- 
tracts are brisk at present. 

Zinc Oxipe. The rubber demand for 
zinc oxide is very promising. Early in 
February prices for lead free, and 5 and 
10% leaded grades were reduced %¢ a 
pound, and 35% leaded reduced “%¢ a 
pound. Contracts are being booked at 
these prices up to June 30. The demand 
from tire makers is improving. 





New York Quotations 
February 23, 1935 


Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 







Abrasives 
Pumicestone, powdered.. : sa Pe 34/ ae 03% 
Rottenstone, domestic ..... 
English ...... parece es a 
MEAD secs Sewer ece cect 
MME. oe bce scseveckcess lb. .02%/ .03 
Accelerators, Inorganic 
me, hydrated ..........ton 20.00 
Litharge (commercial) ..../b. .06 / .06% 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy..Jb. .04 
CRIOMELE (sins sa wae ccess lb. .06%4/ .07 
Accelerators, Organic 
, SOC EE LEC E OCC TUTTLE By 2 7 2 
BS-10  cccvccccvcscecccese Ib. 33 / .36 
oe eR er ee Ib. 
MEE) sisesucevweesses cess es Ib. 60 / 75 
PNG vicccccesvwccscesewces Ib. 55 / .65 
PEED sicicwwwewcee asesaee ee Ib. 56 / fs 
Ree eer re Ib. 70 / .80 
PT av bawak nn 6166 sheen Ib. 
Accelerator 49.........0.. ip. 40 / 51 
TON ROT CCR ee Ib. 
ME Gio biniaia Ges beh es ese Ib. 
BOE cms tenon sais cece suds Ib. 
SE cébachuseeceeeeeeuas Ib. 
kk ces lb. 
SOOT eee Ib. 
Aldehyde ‘ammonia ....... Ib. 
See Ib. 
RS eee Ib. 
BMG) LUNA. 2. 60 s.ccces Ib. 
ES ere earn Ib. 
SIME. Gueecceev sees sce Ib. 
— Sa Ib. 

NS ooops 01:00 5Gica cies Ib. 
Nee ere | 2 
Are Ib. 

Ce SS. er rei Ib. 
1 Se ae Soe Ib, 44 / 56 
oe ee, 0 a eres Ib. 
pees RUESEN ECO CeO COCS 1b. 35 ff 46 
BNE oscess 00sec 30% Ib. 
Ethylideneaniline ......... Ib. 
Formaldehyde P.A.C. . Ib. 
Formaldehydeaniline ...... Ib. 
Formaldehyde-para-toluidine /b. 
Geantal ..cccccccccsccee eles 42 / Si 
FRCPC oo ccc ces ciscescns Ib. 
DE Goseeges set eens as< Ib. 
ameinaiesenseatrenine icles 
Laeg — No. 999.....- Ib. 1 
wee vcccccccccscve Ib. 11 
Spatetnectianldc Sveswctre Ib. 
Monex ..cccccccccccscvece Ib. 
Novex ~ see enes 
Pipsolene lb. 
6 pen h see 60$'ss006 sv ei'ee Ib. 1.50 / 1.90 
DE: eatddsdevnveden esse ib. 4.55 / 5.00 
A Ub Serio lb. 
eines os a Geel ead cease Ib. 
Super-sulphur No. 1...... Ib. 
. Bae «At, 
Tepidone 1b. 
Terese BF. cecccesscsewecs Ib. 


MED Airis disc. oc 3 oe see eaien Ib. 
Thiocarbanilide Rte eacaions Ib. 
TRIGNEE .ccoes Sie eGiew secs 1b. 
= Pe dhe Satgiic a Greene clot 2 
Triphensi guanidine (TPG). - 
Grate Seine es ne eee ose eee ib $0.62 /$1.00 
OES oe ocesieseres es. Ib. $ 
einpaieticnseawces ts Ib. 58 / .69 
MERRIE 560075 kop aaee Ib. 
ENNIO Ses ceed biewasd cusses Ib. 
NEE. Wives Cavalncce aguas Ib. 
NS ee he he Gee axe eae lb. 
LO a ET Ib. .48 / .60 
MEE ass). cc aha ce ste Ib. 
ER errr hart eraren or are Ib. 
De aban echwes ateeueaes ae Ib. 
IE ooo nis beicee tines Ib. 
Acids 
Acetic 28% i lbs. 2.40 / 2.65 
— (carboys)....100 Jbs. 14.00 
Sulphuric, 66° ......000. ton 15.50 
Activator 
RRND oe tans <p aieos.csbere Ib. 
Age Resisters 
Age-Rite Gel .........000¢ Jb. 
_ Ee ee rel: Ib. 
TRRMIED o.sbcwceesccciens Ib. 
SE aiargin bcicicdnos swiclcleiee ib. 
EE irartycicisaicieigioe sicateaise 1b. 
— Deed ir Pee ib. 
Se peek ere lb. 
Pe OPO ey 1b. 
MEMIN  Sieicisix'sie'd ore s,cecien Ib. 
BI cctiescesancetandeey Ib 
pS eerrrrirrerrerecr Ib. 
8 QPrerrrrr rer rer ee tb. 
PAOCUNO ED oeccchsnacoaceee Ib. 
| GAR Sane ere Ib 
MS Awellceca ates cokou Ib. 
MAE wancve desde 358000 Ib. 
Neozone (standard) ...... Ib. 
WW <aidic lala A Sina bee laLe Wa ib. 
Ces ice cence aaa saa Ib. 
De acco menebe kee oeaee Ib 
caus Rent ueee abate wees lb. 
ORNONO incon siocns access Ib. 
PATREONG 6 6o.cccesccsccccic Ib. 
DORNER iiesivvcsccesecnes Ib. 
MNES 2. akoie cssstleseaces 1b. 
So oe Ib. 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, flake, Colum- 
bia (drums) ..... 100 lbs. 3.25 / 4.25 
Hawid, 509... 20. 100 /bs. 2.25 
solid (drums) ...... 100 /bs. 2.85 / 4.30 
Antiscorch Materials 
Pe i ere Ib. 
pe aero re Ib. 
WINS radia 5. ciclsiaic:diaae « dce'er Ib. 
R. H. Cumar ......-. oes. OBS 
RI Ms Wig anes wine e-e 6. 0i6-07e a 95 lb. 


Antisun Materials 


PRONE. halons x hsdcse nies Ib. 
WEE iecactccctenadcsies Jb. 
Binders, Fibrous 
We ee ancetcavecees ton$30.00 
Brake Lining Saturants 
Peet ee Uae ON INC aset cee 1b. .015 /$0.017 
10) es a. ee ree ib. =6.01S / 017 
Colors 
BLACK 
Bone (Quality Group No. 1)../b. .11%/ .12 


Lampblack (commercial) ../b. .07 / .15 






BLUE 
PUREE Cac xavasecacueees Ib. 
Prussian Sb. = 636% 
Toners .. lb. 80 / 3.50 
Ultramarine, dry.. volte «30 
BROWN 
RSC ee Ore, Peete m= ..%2 
Sienna, Italian, raw (Qual- 
ity Group No. 1)....... 1b. 12% 
GREEN 
TED pescicddvesecacwss lb. 
GL SGNE boa cweweeese 1b. .20 
SIRIUS hi0:554 ochre een lb. .20 
oxide (delivered) ....... lb. .21% 
ere re rer T 1b. 
CHMUEEUS: <<. cc vewenscasae lb. .70 
0 ORR re ee ree e lb. 
re ee er ee lb. 85 / 3.50 
ORANGE 
MU  walad Gin tinlalewdwabe cece Ib. 
EE. haba eee rede wvanee ib. .49 / 1.60 
ORCHID 
ENE ind 5¢.uemas dace Ib. 1.50 / 2.00 
PINK 
WER Si Gcaadceaeencces Ib. 1.50 / 4.00 
PURPLE 
BRSUMAMOND 60ccccccecc'emes Ib. 
SN Sins Siu ake ciet eka oe lb. .60 / 2.00 
RED 
Antimony 
Crimson, R. M. P. No. 3./b. —.46 
Sulphur free csccccces lb. 48 / .60 
Golden 15/17% ....+--- lb. oe ~ Sait ae 
DR aade kes week ecawaa m .35 
Meee Be Gaciese ces cagasen ib. = .20 
NI bid. crasores va Sarees Jb. ae f° ae 
DEEN rere Ib. 
ce RE SR EP aee ib. 
ron Oxides 
pS Rrra 1b. 09% 
DE sig td uncieva des cues Ib. 09% 
Ig. cicrneana8seawaere Ib. 
MOMINE << tccebeqetdeccaeee Ib. 
NNN Sac teas eenees e-nalcen ib. 80 / 2.00 
WHITE 
Lithopone (bags) ........ b. .04%4/ .04 
Albalith Black ee - .04%4/ a3 
Astrolith (5-ton lots). 044% 04% 
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Agolith ..cccccccccccees 1b. $0.07 /90-2ni6 
Cryptone-19 - 06 
tb2 i -06 
Sunolith (5-ton s). 04%4/ .04% 
aS 20 Zinc Sulphide. . ose. 10%/ .10% 
Ee er ib. 10%/ .10% 
mag Cickcho we eaaeeeaee ib. ‘ 
Titanolith (5-ton lots).... ib. 06 / .06% 
TiHteneK-A. cccccccccccoce 4b, 17 / 18% 
eee » B26 7 0634 
ST Laksahesausannasenetes lb. 06 / .06% 
pO Oe ee v. 
Zine Oxide 
PS ae lb. .053%4 -06 
PPP rr rr rrr STs Tir ey Ib. .0534/ .06 
i shake tebe das hbo Ses Ib. .053%4/ .06 
On ods cskaeeesseee Ib. .0534/ .06 
F. P. Florence, Green 
Oe rrr 0934/ .095% 
ee SOD ssccseeres 08%/ .08% 
White Seal-7 (bbls.). 1058 
Green —_ No. 333, egy 
SUE. a vewpasnescees 0934/ .09% 
Horschead (lead free) brand 
Special-3 ...cccccceees . .0534/ .06 
BX Reds ..cccccccces ib. -0534/ .06 
Fl stusendenste swabs ib. 05%/ .06 
4 ch bebinsudeetene Ib. .0534/ .06 
BE Soo Ge cna sea eees -05%/ .06 
Kadox Black — 6.3 0934/ .095% 
Blue Label-16 ....... tb .083g/ .085 
Red Label? Poe af 07% 
Lead Free No. 352, Ana- 
SS Ae lb .0534/ .06 
No. Ser ae: Ib. .053%4/  .06 
N BEE 0006650000008 lb 0534/ .06 
ner ‘Se al No. 222, Ana 
0 SOO Eye lb .083¢,/ 0856 
St. joe (lead free) 
Black Label No. 20 : 
CRASS) casnccvoccics ib. .0534 
Green Label No. 42 
ee Oye rere. Ib. .0534 
Red Label No. 30 ; a 
ef? Staieek eeu lb. .0534 
U.S.P. No. 777, ene 
= (itis) RR Se b 1234 
U.S.P. X (bblis.) ...... Ib. 11214 
Wi lite. Seal No. 555, Ana 
Sree .105¢ 
YELLOW 
DER. cacecssetuaeewes Ib. 40 / .45 
LAMON coscccccccccccccces lb. 
ee ee ee Ib. 09% 
Ocher, domestic (Quality 
eee BD scccccsene . lb. 02% 
RED 0660 00069000060006 Ib. 2.50 
Dispersing Agents 
Bardex Ib. .023 / .025 
Bardol . 021 / .023 
Darvan 
Factice—See Rubber ikcetenee 
Fillers, Inert 
Asbestine, c.l., f.0.b. mills.ton 15.00 
BORGOEE nc ccsccncconsvess ton 30.00 
o.b. St. Louis. .ton 23.00 
off color, domesti weee-ton 22.50 /25.00 
white, imported paeenhe ton 32.50 /35.00 
Blanc fixe, dry precip.....ton 70.00 /75.00 
BED: coscvcesccese ccoe fom 42.50 
CEROGMS cccccccccccsecere ton 35.00 /45.00 
Infusorial earth .......... Ib. 02 / .05 
Kalite No. 1 ...+eeeeeee- ton 
Ta Bibs aGbeesesbese ees ton 
Suprex, ‘white, extra light. aed 
Serre 45.00 /60.00 
Whiting 
Chalk precipitated ....../b. .04%4/ .04% 
Columbia brand ....... ton 9.00 /14.00 
Domestic .....+++- 100 /bs. 
Hakuenka ......cccccee- Ib 
Paris white, English Ey 
SD cosas ckebe ate bs. 
Southwark Brand, "sd 
ee ee 100 /bs. 
All other grades. oe lbs. 
Sussex ccccccccece .ton 
Wites, Cl. cccccccccesses “tton 7.00 


Wood flour (f.o.b. vue 


Hampshire) ...........ton 
Fillers for Pliability 
DERE ncktsecennsdeseondecnse 1b. 
— el, £0. b works, 
Let. “" o.b. warehouse. . ./d. 
P33 cocccccccccccccsccecs Ib. 
TRETMa ccccccccccccccees ib. 
WEE. a 5n'nd00ss060se0<s Ib. 
Finishes 
IVCO lacquer, clear......gal. 
COIOTS coccoccccscccccess al. 
Rubber lacquer, clear..... gal. 
CONTON wcnccveecsessss gal. 
Ne. 206 .cceccescececsss al. 3.00 
Starch, corn, pwd.....100/bs. 3.56 
to pSauseskssenee .0S 
Take, GUINE 2cccccccsess ton 20.00 
BUINE: 600050005 ssrcsen ton 
Flock 
Cotton flock, dark.......,.J6. 103 
y a ee 
SE 655s ahead oe sec0 es ib. 14 
Rayon flock, colored ...... Ib. 1.25 
EE bncceboaecssnsanss ib. 1.10 





.03 
05%/ .07 


Latex Compounding Ingredients 








Antox, dispersed ......... lb. 
Aquarex D ....-.eeeesees 1b. 

Th asanek ET ns Ib 
ATEBCO ccccccccccccccccces lb 
Aresklene lb. 
Casein, domestic (5-ton lots, 

delivered) ib 
OS er n 
Soler” pastes, dispersed..... Ib. 
Dispersaid .....cccccceess Ib. 
Emo, brown .......+.. ee 

MME 0.600000 000sescenes ib. 
Factice Compound, dis- 

PETSCM 2... ccecsccses lb. 
Heliozone, dispersed ...... Ib. 
Teepe A ccccsccccccccess bb. 

ekal BX (dry)... cece. jo. 
PME noobs 6.000 209200:00' lb. 
Sulphur, colloidal ........ Ib. 
Vulcan colors ........-e0:. lb. 
Zine oxide, colloidal....... lb. 
— Rubber 
B. C. No. ee bsspaeesee ib. 
Black Diamond, ° .ton 
Genasco oon dee Ti 
granulated, (fact’y)...ton 
BOE 605 ss0scvcncevsess ton 
a = Hydrocarbon 

CEactery) .ocsccsessed ton 
Hydrocarbon, hard ....... ton 
SE. cpnanesesseeeess + 2.ton 
Parmr Grade 1 ........+- ton 
Fad] 2 cccccccseces -..ton 

P 9660 bo0sh000000 .ton 

Mold Lubricants 
Mold Paste No. 1........./b. 


Rusco mold paste ........40. 
Sericite bone eee we’ 
i 


eeeereeee 


Soapbark (cut) ..... oe 
Soapstone ...ccccccce oaeaeee 
Oils 
Castor, blown, c.l., drums, 
returnable § ....ccccccecs lb. 
Cottonseed oil fatty acids. ./b. 


Poppyseed (bbls.)........gal. 
Rapeseed, refined (bbis.). aa. 


Reclaiming Oils 
y - Bb aeteresse 


ect -eats 


Carbon Black 
Aerfloted Arrow Specifica- 
tion Black . a 
Arrow Compact Black.. 
Granulized Carbon 
Black 
Century (delivered).....db. 
“Certified” Cabot lo. 
(delivered) 
Dixie, c.l., f.0.b. New Or- 
leans, La., Galveston 
“ Houston, LF 
, delivered New Y ork. Ib. 
focal stock, delivered. . 





Dixiedensed, ‘cl. f.0.b. Fa 
Orleans, La., Galveston 
or Houston, "Tex. lb. 


c.1., delivered New York. . 
local oe hy es 
Excello, c.l., f.0.b. Gulf 
Fag ih bbb ae nene 1b. 
delivered New York. 1b. 
lc.l., delivered New 


Gastex sscccsess 
Kosmobile, c.l., 
Orleans, La., i 
ton or Houston, Tex.ib. 
c.l., delivered New York. “% 
local stock, delivered.. 
Kosmos, c.l., f.o.b. “og 
Orleans, La., Galves- 
ton or Houston, Tex./d. 
c.l., delivered New York./b. 
local stock, delivered. ./b 


Micronex Beads......... 1b. 
| ae 1b. 
PMEAN G3 esesccvcase Ib. 
eae Gdeeeses VePe lb. 
WTOP -neksegecssesenese lb. 

Ordinary (compressed or 
ee) ee 


mene - is 


edivered New York./b. 


l.c.l., delivered New 
Wasik? 2 soccc cee Ib. 
CCOTOMEK nosis sos es ceescb ste. 
Carbedex 8S” o.ccevcecsct? 
Clays 


Aerfloted Paragon .....ton 
Suprex No. 1 Selected.ton 
No. 2 Standard....ton 
Blue Ridge, dark 
Chi 





Dixie ... 





Junior .....- 
McNamee 


11%4/ 


.09 


25. ‘00 


-0535/ 


-0445/ 


-0445/ 


-0445 
-0535 
07 / 


.0445 
-0535 
oT Jf 


0445 
.0535 


. $0.28 /$0.40 


12 


-041 
-014 


-0825 


0535 


08% 


08% 
07 


-08% 


India Rubber World 







PP asesos Lesenwenseaes ton 
PRIROCHON .0600s02ss000 ton 
eee yr 
ID Lin 845 4655 be oe ton $8.50 
Cemar TK .c.cecccees 7 
Reodorants 
Amora A. aT lb. 
seuposwans : lb. 
Sere grees 
ee ae ee Ib. 
ee rer ee pam anieeets 
feed TS. O.5005 000% osaesane, 
ye NS ee ery lb. 
Rubber Substitutes or F a 
ES COTE Eee Oe 13% 
eres hae -0614/$0.09 
ee aaa ee lb. .08 / 
SRAIRK WK. scee seeenesese ib. 095 
ea ain ia ae ks ede Rie hao we 1b. .095 
PPA AS Sassasaseiscaveas i. 42 
AG.) ein emisssas cis cuit oo sic ib. Aa 
Pee ee Ib. 08%/ .12 
Softeners 
SSL ees Bos ND, SOSsesneseentl. DIZ .014 
B. R. | BRS ey Ib. O15 | 017 
Burgundy pitch .......... ib. 04 / 5 
(MEE Weight) .cccccccccs Ib. 07 / .08% 
Corn oil, crude (bbls.)..... lb at 
Cycline WE Sc odcereeeunis gol. 16 / «28 
PI Soc hues haseaoweew-< ton 
Genasco liquid ‘asphalt... gal, .07 
Hardwood pitch, c.l. «ton 23.50 /25.00 
ge ees -lb. = .08 
(| ee ee Ib. -06 
Petrolatum, light amber.../b. .0334 
Pigmentar (drums) ...... gaol. 25 f a7 
Pigmentaroil (drums) pel. “ap of sav 
oa distilled 
(drums) .....s..ceee. al. 44 48 
Sy ee eee bbl. 6.00 / 
SOF NGIEUINB) «i )556 50000 gol. 28 / .27 
BREOIE Se escthescsel gal. 33 
ER ee oe lb. 
Ne ne Ib. 
Rosin oil, compounded....gal. 37 / .41 
MEMES o> noxesas Naas Sn ee lb. =.10 
= ee ee lb. .0634 
DL: ch acne Sawae ease ener lb. 0 é 
MN 2 cis oes se ane orsek lb se 
MIE shh swt saanxa sie 1b. 
Wtco No. 205 6600560000 wal 45 
Woburn No: 8 oil .......; lb. 05% 


Softeners for Hard Rubber ge 
RSL Resin om 


MERI MSSSO. laicdensccacce 1b. .0125/  .0145 
Te ES ae ae lb. = .0125/ .0145 
Meteo” oases a -0125/ .0145 
Solvents 
Benzol 90% (drums).....gal.  .25 
Beta-Trichlorethane ...... - 
eS eae 
Carbon bisulphide’ venaaihe oT. 05%4/ .08% 
tetrachloride ....... cooelb. 0554 
—. commercial 
CATEUINE): Goes see ooec gal. 42 J .44 
Rubber (f.o.b. Group 3 
SEMETIES)  c0esnkesan ne 
Solvesso No. 1, tank cars. oy 17% 
No. 2 sees pacieewee -.gal. 22% 
I _ : hs case a akae jovefial.  aeoe 
A eRaEaae seh -.gal. 22% 
Tolwel “ ew eheee eee ee 
Turpentine, steam 
TS eee . gal 53 
wood, dest. distilled 
(drums) bese hea aoa. 41 / .43 
Stabilizers for Cure 
Cocoanut oil F. A. (Lauric 
PIA): ees cose e6 sso 4: a UP 09% 
Laurex, ton lots evasee Ib. 
OS aS eee Ib. 14 be 
NEGO 55 tos basses lb. 08 .09 
Stearic acid, dbl. pres docile) 112 y “a5 
single pressed peices see Ib. 10%4/ .12 
EE SS errr 
ar F ao / 21 
Synthetic Rubber 
DuPrene Latex Type 50..gal. 
Bape DP veses. s cevaweer Ib. 
Tackifier 
OS Se EE: ere pee jb. = =.015 / +.017 
Varnish 
BOOP 2550 igaeseubuwsorenis gal. 1.75 
Valeonizing Sagrodionss 
u 
TRA ae, ee lb. 03%4/ .04 
Flowers, extrafine 
refined, U.S.P. ...100 Jb. 
MMOS ascesenccces de ibs. 1.95 / 2.70 
Telloy SERS REE OARS 


WAM. Kcnccaphcusbeeasaaat®> 
(See also Colors—Antimony) 


Waxes 
Cunesie. No. 3 chalky....Jb. .23 / .23% 
ip | re lb. af Jf «(aes 
3 N. € jamewe 24 / 244% 
1 | ened .34%4/ .35 
ene 33%4/ .34 
ame crud an..f 11% 





e “Ib. 
Paraffine (128/130) refined. B. -06 
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Tire Production Statistics 
Pneumatic Casings—All Types 
In- Produc- Total 
ventory tion Shipments 
oS Oe 6,115,487 32,067,732 32,200,820 
Ee 7,110,456 36,243,384 35,274,970 
1934 
Re. Mleeles 9,393,857 3,803,939 3,125,726 
ee 10,403,282 4,205,039 3,186,363 
EE, 0% 20 11,301,142 :024,718 4,096,273 
ae viecwe 11,621,310 4,626,881 4,305,227 
BY o. 10,792,770 4,322,536 5,171,748 
er 1912,780 4,211,905 5,071,40 
GUY “spec cs 9,153,712 3,252,251 4,032,689 
ROG, sce ses 8,436,236 3,426,652 4,179,022 
SRS gtare arerer ,166,339 2,847,879  3,087,41 
O.. <0s 8,397,095 3,188,295 2,919,423 
Ps. cers os 8,515,619 3,240,603 3,095,369 
EER: apenas 9,171,335 3,665,065 3,015,295 
Solid and Cushion Tires 
Tee Sos vieens 23,830 97,089 108,581 
1938 ccecscese wieteiers 130,987 126,990 
1934 
pe. bes@ae = 29,971 13,792 13,946 
eb. cess, ahem 12,440 12,797 
ORNS: Succoesc 28,280 15,017 15,273 
BOE. seccess  coecee 16,217 13,701 
MY cessive eoccce 18,639 17,551 
DD “SSaesce esiecie 21,385 19,487 
DE dtdskace: _~ deiawes 18,283 17,807 
SE I casiccicie  wateneie 17,864 16,283 
ee powers 14,676 13,275 
Oct. coccccce eocece 16,594 15,261 
Ts “seanioee. - “emiaenie 16,231 16,806 
ly asesenee Sesaws 16,359 14,965 
Inner Tubes—All Types 
Lo ae 5,399,551 29,513,246 30,328,536 
 Perrer ere 6,251,941 34,044,689 33,112,472 
1934 
Ds cawveee 8,150,708 3,444,574 3,102,931 
eb. wanes 8,892,154 3,956,082 3,223,591 
eee 936,574 5,038,649 3,994,683 
Serene 10,267,331 4,593,370 4,212,020 
Be is pecesn 741, 4,228,239 4,754,683 
MAE vsc2e0% 8,531,574 3,974,408 5,149,951 
MND estes oso 7,811,828 3,425,352 4,193,210 
BG vie des.00 »328,404 3,569,626 ,072,352 
eee 7,409,888 3,016,845 2,933,743 
Oct. ccccccce 7,906,614 »122,579 2,608,593 
SS Aa 47,408 3,073,596 2,683,521 
Dec. .....-- 8,904,496 3,397,651 2,764,852 
Cotton and Rubber Con- 
sumption Casings, Tubes, Consumption 
Solid and Cushion Tires of Motor 
Gasoline 
Cotton Fabric Cue Rubber (100%) 
Pounds Pounds Gallons 
1932... 128,981,222 416,577,533 15,703,800,000 
1933... 148,989,293 512,489,423 15,880,746,000 
1934 
Jan. .. 16,437,210 59,957,163 1,239,798,000 
Feb. .. 18,720,923 63,400,171 1,047,816,000 
Mar. 27,389 75,636,859  1,298,472,000 
Apr. .. 19,371,041 69,930,591  1,374,870,000 
ay . 18,785,428 67,636,897 1,601,922,000 
June . 17,715,577 »849,622  1,524,432,000 
July 13,267,392 49,352,977 1,583,190,000 
Aug. 13,724,148 50,419,339  1,635,186,000 
Sept. . 12,942,100 44,496,192  1,469,328,000 
Oct. .. 13,169,132 45,894,989  1,576,848,000 
Nov. 15,382,268 52,565,247 1,463,238,000 
Dec 15, 626, 887 56,307,715 1,281,714,000 





Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., fig- 
ures representing approximately 97% of the in- 
dustry for 1934 and 80% for previous years, 
with the exception of gasoline consumption. 





United States Latex Imports 


Year Pounds Value 

OS SSA eer re 10,414,712 $884,355 
EE Se ee 11,388,156 601,999 
ME Sabixe nk oeensntekeos 24,829,861 1,833,671 
1934 

ARTE oe igctemsene tees 2,521,961 $239,054 
BURY GAAS ha eken eles 1,983,21 193,732 
MES na eWone Suds eae eee 2,539,425 257,545 
0 are eo 88,131 321,390 
AE acleice eis sale wieWesna'e 3,151,740 368,642 
Aare ree oe 3,266,318 421,317 
OF RAS REE Pe a 2,757,167 385,733 
cake oig-uales bide bane 2,617,829 369,335 
RES See ee tea 2,097,385 312,967 
MITES “g inis'n's @/e'6 oa peace vie o-e Se 2,065,490 282,503 
WON. 4 Sass cawasseeececce 1986,24 296,447 
ee OA Ry: Oe ee ,301,233 184,588 





Data from United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 
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United States Stocks, Imports, and Consumption 
United States and World Statistics of Rubber 
Imports, Exports, Consumption, and Stocks 
d Singapore World World 
: United an Pro Con- 
U.S. w:.S. ws. U.S: King- Penang, duction sumption 
Net Con- Stocks Stocks dom Etc (N Esti- World 
Twelve Imports* sumption on Handt Afloatt Stockstt Stockstt Senaetds mated} Stockstt§ 
Months Tons ons ons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
1931 ....0. = 163 348,986 = 322,825 40,455 127,103 55,458 797,441 668,660 495,724 
TO52 cczce 332,000 379,000 38,360 92,567 36,802 709,840 670,250 518,187 
ae 401,000 365,000 55,606 86,438 48,744 845,291 818,370 489,029 
1934 
January 39,284 370,979 45,768 90,272 51,427 81,487 77,200 510,359 
February 40,609 + 357,094 53,063 92,482 52,580 88,239 82,100 $02,155 
March 47,09 353,242 54,722 94,314 9,224 92,070 8,00 506,494 
April 44,947 351,981 56,251 96,108 63,381 84,153 88,400 508,795 
May .. 43,012 351,329 7,921 6,19 89,758 115,612 79,300 537,278 
une . 40,241 358,149 46,698 99,702 82,333 70,25 75,000 542,958 
uly .. 32,647 364,883 45,869 105,904 76,417 73,279 69,100 547,204 
‘August eee 33,310 362,647 40,278 105,199 yl 75,093 79,500 544,944 
September . 28,835 30,352 359,667 38,831 112,951 69,824 88,894 81,200 542,340 
October 35,298 31,347 362,018 38,247 120,897 69,587 68,938 8,800 552,502 
November 36,233 34,842 361,236 38,625 127,762 2,966 76,592 75,400 551,964 
December .. 29,200 36,662 352,632 47, 644 134, "790 67,899 92,082 73,000 555,321 
1935 
January 42,059 47,103 SGROeN (AT em iaed’ gethene) " Veatdee:  ,mmaanes yokes 
*Including liquid latex, but not guayule. Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. $W. H. 


Rickinson & Son’s figures. 


RUDE rubber 
United States 


consumption 
manufacturers 


§Stocks at the 3 main centers, U. S. 


by 
for 


January amounted to 47,103 long tons, 
compared with 36,662 long tons for De- 
cember, an increase of 28.5% over De- 
cember and 19.9% over January, 


1934, 
Con- 


. K., Singapore and Penang. 





British Malaya 


An official cable from Singapore to the 
Malayan House, 57 


layan Information Agency, 
Charing Cross, London, S.W 


the following figures for January, 


Rubber Exports: 


.l, England, 


Ma- 


gives 
1935: 


Ocean shipments from Singa- 


according to R. M. A. statistics. 
sumption for January, 1934, was 
ported to be 39,284 long tons. 

Crude rubber imports for January 
were 42,059 long tons, an increase of 
44.0% above the December figure of 
29,200 long tons, but 9.0% below the 
46,204 long tons imported in January, 
1934. 

The estimated total domestic stocks 
of crude rubber on hand January 31 
were 346,084 long tons, which compares 
with December 31, 1934, stocks of 352,- 
632 long tons and 370,979 long tons on 
hand January 31, 1934. 

Crude rubber afloat for the United 
States ports on January 31 was 42,066 
long tons compared with 47,644 long 
tons afloat on December 31, 1934, and 
45,768 long tons, January 31, 1934. 


re- 


London and Liverpool Stocks 





Tons 
Week - — 
Ended London Liverpool 
OO We ceececnceasens 82,160 66,429 
eas bc wise eaters pal 83,622 67,043 
BANS cle sig coun oa oi alne & 85,202 67,846 
MOON oe he ce Saints 87, 222 68,243 


pore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 

















January, 1935 
Latex, 
Concentrated 
Latex, Re- 
Sheet vertex, and 
and Crepe Other Forms 
Rubber of Latex 
To Tons Tons 
United Kingdom ..... 12,931 259 
Uniited States ....caes 29,232 474 
Continent of Europe.. 7,779 251 
British possessions .... 802 45 
PRE. weed easevecvese 4,331 11 
Other cuuntries ...... 602 3 
"ROU kin ckeveaees 55,677 1,043 
Rubber Imports: Actual, by Land and Sea 
Dry Wet 
Rubber Rubber 
From Tons Tons 
POOP eI 1,748 4,649 
RE ROOM 0.  céscuses cans 1,977 1,065 
Java and! other Dutch Islands. 221 2 
EES ESE PEE 1,512 118 
British Borneo 543 19 
MUN “ciicwescs 256 17 
SS ey 1,639 975 
French Indo-China 193 109 
Other countries 92 7 
ME ub wedea seehes sake 8,181 6,961 
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New York Cotton Excuance WEEK-END 
CLosinGc PRICES 


Futures Dec.29 Feb.2 Feb.9 Feb.16 Feb. 23 
Jan. ..06 12.71 ney cesce sacks 
Feb. 12.59 12.16 12.34 12.38 eee 
Mar. 12.64 12.22 12.38 12.42 12.30 
May 12.74 12.28 12.45 12.48 12.40 
July 12.79 12.30 12.44 12.52 12.46 
Sept. 12.75 12.22 12.38 12.44 12.42 
Oct. 12.69 12.20 12.36 12.41 12.41 
Nov. 12.64 12.23 12.38 12.43 12.43 
Dec. 12.67 12.27 12.41 12.46 12.47 
Ses. cca 12.28 12.43 12.50 12.50 
HE above table gives the nearest 


first and last week-end closing prices 
of the month previous to that under 
review, also the week-end closing prices 
of each week of this review. This 
plan permits tracing at a glance the 
prices of each future for approximately 
2 consecutive months. 

Week ended February 2. Gold 
clause decisions, upset conditions in 
foreign exchange markets, and foreign 
selling here caused this period to be- 
gin with lower prices and apprehen- 
sive trading. This condition prevailed 
until the last day, both trading and 
price movements being weak. Satur- 
day, however, prices broke sharply be- 
cause of a surge of selling by foreign 
interests that were detrimentally af- 
fected by the unsettled pepper pool 
collapse abroad. Hearings before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee on dwin- 
dling cotton exports held the attention 
of traders although nothing of tangi- 
ble importance occurred. 


Week ended February 9. Relatively 
dull and nervous conditions marked 
this week’s market sessions. Prices 


seesawed through fairly narrow ranges 
because of the absence of interest ex- 
cept speculative, and little of that, but 
gradually trended upward to gains of 
14 to 18 points over the previous week’s 
close. The principal developments of 
the week seemed to reside in the facts: 
that the question of whether or not 
the Government should continue its 
loan policy for the 1935 crop was be- 
ing debated in Washington; that F. L. 
Lordon, of Houston, addressed the 
Senate Agriculture Committee stating 
that 100,000 employes faced unemploy- 
ment because of loss of cotton exports 
and that 125,000 Texas tenants had al- 
ready been forced off farms because 
of reduced acreage; and that Liver- 
pool is getting impatient with the cot- 
ton policy here as evidenced by 85% 
of the members of the Liverpool Cot- 
ton Exchange voting to create a new 
futures contract against which various 
growths of cotton may be tendered as 
a substitute for the one now in exis- 
tence, which requires the tender of 
American staple. 

Week ended February 16. This week 
of light and disinterested trading start- 
ed with losses of 4 to 7 points and 
finished with similar gains as against 
the previous week’s close. Disappoint- 
ment due to the Supreme Court not 
rendering its gold decision Monday or, 


COTTON AND FABRICS 


as was expected in some quarters, on 
the holiday, Tuesday, seemed to assure 
little market activity until the decision 
would finally be given. News was of 
a nature as inconsequential as the mar- 
ket activity. Nothing of importance 
came from the Agriculture Committee 
conferences that were held in Wash- 
ington. 

Week ended February 23. In marked 
contrast to the narrow price fluctua- 
tions of February 16 and the recent 
inactivity of the cotton market, prices 
jumped Monday to close 17 to 19 points 
higher than the previous close in the 
most active trading of the past many 
weeks. The Supreme Court decision 
favorable to the Government policy 
seemed to stimulate buying from all 
the next day 


quarters. This gave way 
to selling that swept away all but a few 
points of the previous day’s gains. 


Liquidation of March contracts before 
the first delivery notice day, February 
23 in New Orleans and February 26 in 
New York, occupied traders’ attention 
the remainder of the week. The dis- 
posal of March was not accompanied 
by the usual amount of switching to 
later months with the result that prices 
continued a slight but orderly decline 
to close the period at 12 points loss to 
one point gain as against the previous 
week. The possibility of inflationary 
legislation and that the Government 
might move to impound. 5,000,000 bales 
of pool cotton from the market until 
the Fall of 1936 gave a steady tone in 
spite of the liquidation selling that was 
general. 
Cotton Fabrics 


Ducks, DriLts, AND OsNnaBurcs. Dur- 
ing the past month the market has been 
progressively active; prices are distinctly 
firmer, and market tone definitely im- 
proved. Increasing difficulty of securing 
quick delivery for special constructions 
adapted to rubberizing is developing 
steadily. Cotton mill production appears 
to be under substantially full engagement 
for the first quarter. In fact many 
shrewd customers have covered practical- 


ly their entire needs of special construc- 
tions for the first half of 1935. 
Raincoat Faprics. Spring raincoat 


business has just started. The present 
time is too early to state what cloth 
will prove the most popular goods next 
season. 

SHEETINGS. For the past six weeks 
buying has been intermittent and of small 
volume. Apparently buyers were unwill- 
ing to enter into commitments previous 
to the decision by the Supreme Court on 
the gold clause cases. Now that that has 
been announced, considerable buying of 
grey goods is expected to be done before 
the close of the usual seasonal first quar- 
ter. 


TirE Fasrics. Demand is 


and seasonal; while prices continue 
steady and unchanged. 


moderate 





India Rubber World 





Tire Factory for Rio 

An agreement has been entered into 
between Cia. Brasileira de Artefactos 
de Borracha, a small manufacturer of 
tires and tubes under trade name of 
“Caballi,” and the Seiberling Rubber 
Co., Akron, O. The tire to be manufac- 
tured will be called “Brazil,” with Sei- 
berling tread designs. 





WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 
COTTON 


Week Ended Cents per Pound 
A ere 12.56 
Rs Mraccaknsavdcccestenksehves 12.56 
SN IED! 5 Pests okos se auaens asi 12.59 
Se Peer nak 66 





New York Quotations 
February 23, 1935 





Drills 
38-inch 2.00-y $0.16 
40-inch 3.47-y 093% 
50-inch 1.52- .21% 
52-inch 1.85 1734 
52-inch 1.90-y 16% 
52-inch 2.20-y 14% 
52-inch 2.50- a3 
59-inch 1.85- 17 
Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yard D. F.. ..¥d. .151%4/.16 
40-inch 1.45-yard S.. Fi... 2.55.0. .221% 
51%-inch 1.35-yard D. F........ -22% 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. F.......... 2914/.31 
y eS ee & ed rn 5% 
MECHANICALS 
Hose and belting ............ Ib 34% 
TENNIS 
BERR BSS FATE 2 sss ccs. PO .23% 
*Hollands 
GOLD SEAL 
¢  e eee yd. 19% 
eS See 20% 
RED SEAL 
SRS eee yee yd a by 
UNAM. oie i's ibe wisllaisa he give tis-0 18 
DD cia saceusaedeestwesneses .231% 
Osnaburgs 
BOBUC, ZBABAED ...< <.0.0:00:0-0806 yd. .121%4/.13% 
OS SS eee ee -11% 
eS 11% 
MOseee BOOvard 202 .cccscscecs 1034 


40-inch 10-ounce part waste..... tS 


Re IP ONEE soso 55.6 Sains .1314 
Raincoat Fabrics 
COTTON 
Bombazine 60 x 64........... yd. 09% 
RN oe eae ke sc ce aes 114% 
Surface prints 60. x SSE 1234 
Print cloth, 38%%-inch, 60 x 64... 06% 
SHEETINGS, 40-INCH 
fe Bh eee yd 11 
ee, are -10 
ee Se! OL err ee 0856 
ee A foc: I eee ener 07% 
SHEETINGS, 36-INCH 
ee ee eee eee yd. .06% 
RS! oe BD G15 OOO 6 6 sos vio oc snc 05% 
Tire Fabrics 
BUILDER 
17%4 ounce 60” 23/11 ply nreee 
DE cicwcsuptveyeXseew eve .39 
CHAFER 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply Karded 
RRS eae ae Ib. .39 
91%4 ounce 60” 10/2 ply “Ks 
DE “285.04 bueneukbatek cout .39 
CORD FABRICS 
se = Karded peeler, 14,” cot- 
ete enmibin ten wadecee lb 39 
15/37 3 Karded peeler, 175” cot- 


OSE ea ere Ib. .37 


a oe 3 Karded peeler, 114” cot 
PE Sais o civic Gu wunans os 2% >'s, 5-410 Y .46 
23/ 3/3 Combed Egyptian...... Ib .53 
LENO BREAKER 
814 ounce and 1014 ounce 60” 


Ee eee eee lb. .34 
a width add 10% 





*For less than 1,000 yards of 
prices. 


to given 
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The Wellman Company 


Manufacturers of 


THE PATTEN SOLE 
CUTTING MACHINE 


FOR CUTTING SOLES AND TAPS FROM 
SHEET STOCK AT ANY BEVEL FROM 27° 
TO 90°. 


THESE MACHINES HAVE A CAPACITY 
MANY TIMES IN EXCESS OF HAND CUT. 
TING. MANUFACTURED OF THE BEST 
MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP BUT 
LITTLE ATTENTION IS NECESSARY TO 
KEEP THEM IN SERVICEABLE CONDI. 
TION. THE SOLES CUT ARE OF SUCH 
STANDARD BEVEL AS MAY BE DESIRED 
AND POSSESS A SMOOTH AND ATTRAC. 
TIVE EDGE ADDING MUCH TO THE AP. 
PEARANCE OF THE FINISHED SHOE. 


Wellman Company 
Manufacturers of Rubber Sole Cutting Machinery 


MEDFORD, MASS. 








MIVERNON WOODBERRY- 
4 ~ MILDSING. - - 














OG4 
RELIC UssMTOFF. REGIx usr 
J, y , 
ma fc ena 
BELTING BUCK CHAFER FABRIC 
Syne g20e l) 300Yns, 1402 
GO Inc aye 60 Inc 
MADEN USA MADEN USA 
OLeL% 











TURNER, HALSEY CO. 
SALES AGENT 


40 WORTH ST.,NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO 
BOSTON 





cA 
NEW ORLEANS ST.LOUIS 
































cas To 


Regular and Speoial 
Constructions 
of 


COTTON FABRICS 





Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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RECLAIMED 





RUBBER 
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Production, Consumption, Stocks, and Price of Tire Reclaim 


United States Reelaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 


Consumption United 
Per Cent States 
Year Production Consumption to Crude Stocks* Exports 
SE dict edien sense eo eae haw 132,462 125,001 35.7 19,257 6,971 
TER eS eee aes 75,656 77,500 23.3 21,714 3,536 
DE, chow chi bbaas scone edeneesa'e 99,974 81,612 20.1 20,74€ 3,583 
1934 
Ls MT E EEE eee 9,828 7,000 17.3 24,303 333 
February ......ccccccescccsces 9,504 7,646 18.8 23,356 282 
EN aL Os ottasisiekcensnsnsts 11,479 9,683 20.3 25,113 354 
BE oi cGubnaynn resecerh nn ees 10,185 9,387 20.9 22,033 394 
ae errr e ree sor ee 10,848 9,500 22.1 22,887 $59 
BRR ccccscvccccccoscccecccess 10,820 9,459 23.5 23,664 444 
{un AEA 9,446 8,175 25.0 24,926 669 
NR erry tee 8,160 8,493 25.5 24,607 410 
September .... cc cccccccvcccess 6,974 7,024 23.1 24,540 307 
SP rer er 8,145 8,171 26.1 24,511 356 
SS were ee 7,268 7,775 22.3 23.999 419 
OS eer rer re 7,353 8,284 22.6 23,079 210 
1935 
Eo ca cade bn ene ashes see 10,465 11,261 23.9 22,291 


*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 
Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers 


HE marked increase in output in 

the automotive industry has greatly 
stimulated the production of tires and 
the many other automotive rubber sup- 
plies, many of which utilize reclaimed 
rubber. The magnitude of this effect 
was very marked in January when con- 
sumption of reclaim reached 11,261 long 
tons compared to 8,284 long tons in 
December, 1934. 

Prices on all grades are quoted un- 
changed from last month. The fact 
that high-grade tire and tube reclaims, 
for example, hold so steadily at low 
volume cost gives them great value as 
reliable stabilizers of price, as well as 
technical quality, when it is considered 
that these reclaims can be purchased 
for delivery for future needs at current 
nominal quotations. 


New York Quotations 
February 23, 1935 


“ ' Spec. Cents 
High Tensile Gray per Ib. 
eae reclaim, black...... 1.20 ¥4/9 

LSE ST ET TS 1.20 7 /7% 

ies Tire 

ry er errr 1.21 /5% 

Black selected tires....... 1.18 544/5% 

My ot ssbesneses es 1.35 64%4/6% 

MOEED. asceeseccctcovcess 1.40 94%4/9% 
Shoe 

On ico nccas seebee 1.60 64/6K 

Seen 1.50 /9 
Tube 

I Re ee eet a ae 1.00 13 / 

a - 1.10 744/7% 
Truck Tire 

Truck tire, heavy gravity. 1.55 S%4/6 

Truck tire, light gravity.. 1.46 6 /6% 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical blends ....... 1.60 4%4/4%K 


Association, 


Inc. 





World Rubber Absorption— 
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RUBBER SCRAP 


THE market for rubber scrap during 
~ February was somewhat active, with 
prices tending to firm slightly. 

Boots AND SHoEs. These grades con- 
tinued in good demand, with collections 
slow. 

INNER Tuses. A very good demand 
on all grades is maintained on _ stock 
both for export and for domestic con- 
sumption. Prices are somewhat firmer 
than they were a month ago. Red tubes 
have advanced %¢ a pound. 

Tires. Supplies are limited and very 
difficult to obtain in some cases because 
of the small returns to shippers and the 
hardships of collection due to snow and 
severe cold weather. 

Sotrip Trres. Domestic and export de- 
mand improved in the past thirty days; 


while supplies remain restricted and 
diminishing. 
MECHANICALS. The demand is running 


very well at large volume. This condi- 
tion is due apparently to the improved 
requirement of the automotive industry 
for many accessory rubber parts into the 
manufacture of which reclaim enters as 
an important component. Red and white 
grades of mechanical scrap have advanced 
somewhat over corresponding prices a 
month ago. 

Harp Rupper. Prices are very steady 
by reason of the limited supply which 
demand exceeds. 


CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mille) 
February 23, 1935 





Net Imports Boots and Shoes Prices 
Boots and shoes, black... ./b. $0. he 01 
Long Tons—1934 ‘ Coors eS ere wb. 00%/ OO 
pete tri MES ceaecuse . 2 
CoNsSUMPTION Oct. Nov. Dec. on oe nian 00%4/ 0088 
United States ... 32,052 35,234 37,074. -«*Inner Tubes 
United Kingdom. 10,929 9,007 8,777 ee ee ee Ib. 07 / .073 
Net Imports 2 re = 2, COMPOUN. 2.655660 Ib. .03¥%%/ .03 
Australia ....... 798 516 OOS PN nos osha ack cae nek Ib. 02%4/ 02% 
Ce ee 187 446 o Mixed SIND osnGassucs ee Ib. 023%4/ .03 
Belgium ........ 693 379 ce eS 
Cl eae 3,043 1,568 2,849 Tires (Akron District) 
caer 188 ay A Pneumatic Standard | 
Finland ......+.- 86 176 102 ee so ae Se 
France ......... 3,424 3,176 3,605 ©. . A thaabbetee oe wo 
Germany ........ 2'148 3425 57207 eadless ......seeees ton 16. /17.00 
LS ees 1296 1764 Auto tire carcass....... ton 10.00 /10.50 
BR saad caness 7,227 «5,580 ae ee See 
ees ° Sie oli . 
— pera "— ow a4 Clean mixed truck...... ton 38.50 /40.00 
“is eeetata ates 3,681 *4.000 4 Eagh? Gravity .occcccces on 42.00 /43.00 
TNR Bish veinn ne "675 ‘ ae : 
ES eae 499 $70 687 Mechanicals 
Switzerland 181 159 oe Mixed black scrap......... ton 15.00 /17.00 
__ pe ee 2,250 2,250 2,250 Tiger, wir Dee... 20.0053 ton 14.00 /15.00 
alee am Garden, rubber covered.ton 13.00 /13.50 
Easels $Ga a emah sks 70,098 69,938 ae N Steam i water, wees et ae 
inus U. S. (Cons. 32,05 f ©. 1 Ted. cccccecccceees bd. U2ZA : 
: a Fe No. 2 red..2<.01. sis (O17 01M 
otal Forei pa 8,04 47 ite — sundries 3 A J 
- i. ae Mechanical ...... seesellb, 102° / 102% 
*Estimate to complete table. 
Compiled by Leather and Rubber Division, Hard Rubber 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. No. 0 hard *eber... ce <ess lb. 11%/ 11% 
Trade Marks ing tennis balls. Tricouni S. A, 
. Geneva, Switzerland. 
(Continued from page 68) 321,097.. Wiz-bac. Combination under- 
garment. Model Brassiere Co., Inc., 


holders and garment bands. F. G. 
Montabert Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
320,967. Word: “Burbank” written 
horizontally and _ vertically. Golf 
balls. W. C. Burbank, New York, N. Y. 
321,080. Tricouni. Sport goods includ- 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
321,108. Gold Medal. Tires. S & M 
Tire Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
321,228. Dubltite. Pneumatic tube 
valve stems. A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 








Replies forwarded without charge. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 
THE ADVERTISER, WELL KNOWN TO THE RUBBER AND 


allied trades from his engineering connection with the two largest makers 
of equipment for them, offers his services im advisory or any ocher ca 
Address H. G. 





Brewster, 





pacity tor which his experience has fitted him. 
Derby, Conn. 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER: SIX YEARS’ APPLICA- 


tions latex to textiles, millboards, and beater processes. All 
phases synthetic resins. Complete experience in developing, 
manufacturing, and testing brake linings, clutch facings, and 
automotive accessories. Highest personal and technical ret- 
erences. Address Box 603, Middletown, Conn. 


CHEMIST WITH FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN RUBBER WORK 
and nine years in other lines of chemistry would like to connect with con- 
cern making rubber goods, compounding materials, or related products. 
Address Box No. 471, care of INDIA RuBBER WorLp. 


MAN WITH 25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE SAL EOF MECH. AN. 

ical rubber goods, automotive specialties, molded goods and plumbers’ 
specialties, onal like to represent factory in Cleveland and Ohio terri- 
tory. Address Box No. 472, care of INDIA RuBBER WoORLp. 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN COMPOUND- 
ing, process and factory control, general manufacturing and construction 
problems in tires, mechanicals, rubber to metal adhes.on worn, produc- 
tion and cost methods. Address Box No. 473, care of INDIA RUBBER 
Wor_p. 











RUBBER CHEMIST, 15 





PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
ENGINEERS *« CONSULTANTS ¢ CHEMISTS 





ROYCE J. NOBLE, Ph.D. 
Latex Processes 


MALDEN, 


Chemical Engineer 


56 WILBUR STREET MASS. 





Vv. L. SMITHERS, Inc. 
Rubber Testing Laboratories 


2706 FIRST CENTRAL TRUST BLDG. AKRON, 0 





PAUL A. FRANK 
RUBBER Products—Processes—Machinery 


I finance and direct the development and promotion of inventions which 
relate to the rubber industry. 
AKRON, O. 


SECOND NATIONAL BLDG. 





COLIN MACBETH, M.I.A.E.: M.S.A.E.: 


Rubber Expert and Tire Technician for Product and Plant 
Technical introduction of American products to British markets. 
67, Norwich Union Chambers, Birmingham, 3, England 











SITUATIONS WANTED—Continued 
EXPERIENCE MANUFACTURING 


mechanicals, molded goods, gloves, hard rubber. Thorough knowledge of 
compounding. Familiar with production management. College man 
Employed. Address Box No. 474, care of INpIA RuBBER WorLp 


SUPERINTENDENT, NOW 
Understand methods, 
Address Box No. 





SUPERINTENDENT: 10 YEARS’ 





POSITION WANTED BY PRACTICAL 
employed, in mechanica] rubber manufacturing plant. 
processes, motion and time study, piece work setting. 
476, care of Inp1a RusBsBerR Wor -p. 








SITUATION OPEN 
HYDRAULIC PRESS ROOM, FAMILIAR WITH 


articles and molded mechanical rubber goods A 
York state. Address Box No. 470, care of INnp1a 





FOREMAN FOR 
miscellaneous molded 
cation, western New 
RuBBER WoORrLD. 





Genasco\\.2.. Wydrocarbon 


(SOLID OR GRANULATED) 

A hard, stable compound—preduced under the exacting supervision 
ef an experienced and up-to-date laboratory. 

Aging tests have proved Genasco to be always of uniform quality. 
Shipped to all parts of the world in metal drums. Stocks carried at 
‘Maurer, N. J. and Madison, Ill. 

THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
Philadelphia New York hicago St. 





Leuls 








THE WEST COMPANY 


132 Library Street Chelsea, Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 
ROSIN OIL—BURGUNDY PITCH—SPECIAL COMPOUNDS 


Dealers in 


PARAFFINE WAX, PETROLATUM, PINE TAR, ROSIN, 
SOLVENTS, OILS, PIGMENTS 








For Flat 

Stationary Surface Temperatures 
pon Use the “Alnor” Pyrocon 
Surfaces Ideal for rolls, molds, plates, platens and plastic 


material temperatures. 
Write for bulletin. 
ILLINOIS TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
424 N. La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 


MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO: 


























PLOLLDUGLOYGDYGL DDO: POPU HLYOE GHEY HEH DHMH YYHY DYE YHEYHYYYHMYYHEY YY YE YE YHEHHYEHEHHEYHYEYMYYEYHSOS LYoos 


SCRAP RUBBER 


Main Office: 
608 Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. 
AKRON, OHIO 


PHOULHYOYHHHOHY: 


Warehouses 


iJ 


SCPCOOCCCOCCO 


HARD RUBBER DUST 


CIUTINVAN TING. oo seo" 


CUOOCTOORCOCTREROOTD TD OD OV OTTDODEDTDDDIDTHT OOS OOOSOSOEDEDOHETEEETHONT 
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CRUDE RUBBER 


Branch Office: 
576 No. 20th Street 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


CCESOCCCEEOEROOOT 
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Editor’s Book Table 





“Calcene Data Sheets V.” The Co- 
lumbia Alkali Corp., Barberton, O. 
This comprises a series of curves and 
tables showing tensile properties re- 
sults obtained in further work on Cal- 
ingredient in 
various types of rubber stocks: namely, 
inner tubes, tire treads, and general 
purpose tubing. 

“Statistical Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Rubber Regulation Committee.” 


cene as a compounding 


Brettenham House, 5-6 Lancaster 
Place, Strand, London, W.C.2, Eng- 
land. Vol. 1, No. 1, January, 1935. 


This monthly publication, issued by the 
International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee, is an attempt to give all the 
principal available statistics regarding 
rubber in compact form. The Com- 
mittee has decided to make the Bul- 
letin available to the public at a rea- 
sonable price. Copies are obtainable 
at one shilling each. Annual subscrip- 
tion (calendar year only) ten shillings. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Vanderbilt News. R. T. Vander- 
bilt Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
The January-February, 1935, issue of 
this publication is wholly devoted to 
Age-Rite HP, the most recent of the 
Age-Rite group of antioxidants. Its 
properties and functions are fully de- 
scribed and tabulated for comparison 
with those of the other members of 
the group. Test data are reported 
showing its particular value in protect- 
ing against flex-cracking in rubber ar- 
ticles subject to flexing and high tem- 
perature such as tire treads, frictions, 
black shoe uppers, no-mark soles, 
low-sulphur tubes, heat resisting pack- 
ing, truck tubes, etc. 

“Automatic Timing.” Walser Auto- 
matic Timer Co., Chrysler Building, 
New York, N. Y. The automatic clock 
operated electrical timing devices illus- 
trated and described are designed as 
time controls on rubber machinery, also 
for industrial, domestic, and other 
purposes. 





“Synthetic Organic Chemicals.” Sixth 
Edition, August 15, 1934. Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. This booklet de- 
scribes the chemical products of this 
company. The data given are intended 
to outline some of their applications 
and so to present the important charac- 
teristics of the products that new uses 
will be suggested. The products are 
grouped by families such as alcohols, 
acids, ethers, ketones, etc. There are 
11 of these embracing over 70 chemi- 
cals. A new feature of this issue is a 
solubility table giving the solvent pow- 
er of 42 solvents for about a dozen 
industrially important oils and resins 
such as shellac, nitrocellulose, cellulose 
acetate, ester gum, etc. 

“Thiokol Oil Proof Synthetic Rub- 
ber.” Thiokol Corp., Yardville, N. J. 
This six-page folder describes the prop- 
erties of the A, B, and C varieties of 
the oil proof material Thiokol. 








BOOK REVIEWS 





“Industrial Fabrics. A Handbook for 
Engineers, Purchasing Agents and 
Salesmen.” By George B. Haven, S.B. 
First Edition. Published by Welling- 
ton Sears Co., 65 Worth St., New York, 
N. Y. 1934. Flexible leather. Gilt 
edges. 538 pages, 544 by 7% inches, 
159 illustrations, 52 tables. Indexed. 
Price $2. 

This handbook of industrial 
represents a selection of material based 
on an experience acquired over a 
period of nearly a century. It is of- 
fered as contribution to the progress 
of cotton textiles in serving the needs 
of American industry. Prof. George 
B. Haven, editor-in-chief, is in charge 
of textile research at the Massachusetts 
Institute of ‘Technology and is author 
of the textbook “Mechanical Fabrics.” 
His long experience in textile engineer- 
ing and scientific approach to indus- 
trial problems identify him as a lead- 
ing authority in the technology of tex- 
tiles. 

The book comprises 7 chapters as 
follows: Types of Cotton; Manufactur- 
ing Processes for the Cotton Fiber; 
Cotton Yarn; Uses of Industrial Fab- 
rics; Organization and Properties of 
Industrial Fabrics; Laboratory Design 
and Practice; Specifications and Test 
Methods. 

The arrangement and completeness 
of the information in text and tables 
will appeal to those interested in data 


fabrics 


on the industrial uses, specification, and 
testing of every variety of cotton fab- 
ric and yarns. To those engaged in 
the manufacture of rubber goods in 
which cotton is an important structural 
factor this book will prove an indis- 
pensable source of data on mechanical 
fabric specialties. 

“Proceedings of the Thirty-seventh 
Annual Meeting.” Held at Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 25-29, 1934. Vol. 34. 
American Society for Testing Materi- 
als, 260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cloth. Illustrated. Subject and author 
indices. Part I, 1,325 pages; Part II, 
943 pages. 


Part I is devoted to Committee Re- 
ports, New and Revised Tentative 
Standards, and Tentative Revision of 
Standards. New material of interest to 
rubber technologists will be found in 
the reports of Committee D-11 on Rub- 
ber Products, Committee D-13 on Tex- 
tile Materials, and Committee D-9 on 
Electrical Insulating Materials. Two 
tentative methods of rubber testing are 
presented, D394-34T Test for Abrasive 
Resistance of Rubber Compounds, and 
D395-34T Test for Compression Set of 
Vulcanized Rubber. 

Part II comprises the technical 
papers given at the thirty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the society. Among 
these papers are three relating to rub- 
ber as follows: “The Testing of Rubber 
and Rubber-like Materials for Oil Re- 


sistance,” O. M. Hayden, Discussion; 
“The Testing of Raw Materials for 
Rubber Compounding,” B. S. Taylor; 
“Materials for Use in Structural Engi- 
neering Models, with Special Reference 
to Rubber Compounds,” A. V. Karpov, 
Discussion. 





Rubber Bibliography 
(Continued from page 50) 


MANUFACTURE OF RUBBERIZED FAsRICs. 
Caoutchouc & gutta-percha, Jan. 15, 1935, 
pp. 17017-19. (Conclusion. ) 

EFFECT OF THE CAPILLARY ACTIVITY OF 
CERTAIN SUBSTANCES AND ELECTROLYTES 
ON THE CRYSTALLIZATION OF SULPHUR 
Out or Russer Sotutions. B. Dogad- 
kin and J. Margolina, Kautschuk, Jan., 
1935, pp. 7-11. 

REVOLUTION OF THE Rusper INpustrRY. 
A Contribution to the History of the Di- 
rect Use of Latex. E. A. Hauser, Kaut- 
schuk, Jan., 1935, pp. 12-16. (From a 
French pamphlet by L. Morisse, published 
in 1908.) 

THE RATIONAL COMPOUNDING oF EBoN- 
Ire Stocks. B. L. Davies, India Rubber 
J., Jan. 12, 1935, pp. 51-54. 

THIXOTROPY AND PLASTICITY IN THE 
RuBBER INDUSTRY. Prof. Freundlich, 
India Rubber J., Jan. 19, 1935, pp. 81-82. 

SPECIAL Properties oF Latex. F. H. 
Cotton, India Rubber J., Jan. 26, 1935, pp. 
109-13. 
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ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 
Clay 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


BOSTON MASS. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 
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BECKER, MOORE & CO., INC. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED: FORMULAE FOR COMPOUNDING OF PINK DENTAL 
rubbers. Address Box No. 477, care of INp1A RupBerR WorLp. 








MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: THREE BIRMINGHAM 72” MIXING MILLS; FOUR 
82’" Mixing Mills; one 2-roll Calender 14 by 14” belted to motor; three 
Devine Vulcanizers, S’ by if long; one 18 by 54 Birmingham 4-roll 
Calender; one unused 18 by 30” heavy duty *FARREL MILL, chain 
drive; complete line of W. & P. Mixers, Vacuum Shelf Driers, Calen- 
ders, Mills, Colloid Mills, Pebble Mills, Dough Mixers, Hydraulic 

What machinery have you 


Presses, Pumps, etc. Rebuilt, guaranteed. 
for sale? CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 13-16 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: 3 ROYLE No. 4 STRAINERS; 1 ADAMSON 42” by 120” 
hydraulic press; 2 American Process automatic continuous screw presses; 
6 Southwark 1” by 4” hydraulic pumps; vacuum shelf driers; W. & P. 
mixers; etc. ATTRACTIVELY PRICED! Send us a list of your sur- 
plus equipment, STEIN-BRILL CORPORATION, 183 Varick Street, 


New York, N 


INDIA 
RUBBER 
WORLD 


ADVERTISERS 
KEEP 
ADVERTISING 


There’s a Reason 


RESULTS 














L. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Headquarters for 


RUBBER MILL MACHINERY 


ALBERT & SON 
¢ Akron, Ohio 








LIQUID 


99 WALL STREET 





NORMAL and CONCENTRATED 


Agents in U. S. A. for Dunlop Concentrated 
60% Latex, Product of Dunlop Plantations, Ltd. 


CHARLES T. WILSON CO., INC. 


LATEX 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Softened Rubber 


(Continued from page 42) 


made from softened rubber; experiments conducted in 
several laboratories show that the rate of water absorp- 
tion is considerably lowered and also that the ultimate 
absorption is less than 50% of what it was before soft- 
ened rubber was used in the compounds involved. This 
appears to be due to the step of comminuting the rubber 
under water prior to actual processing and to the conse- 
quential elimination of some ionizable bodies of the non- 
rubbers present. During the vacuum treatment a slight 
evaporation of products favoring water absorption also 
takes place. 

Perhaps the most striking alteration to rubber tech- 
nique is the practical elimination of processing softeners 
in mixes using softened rubber. When softeners used 
mainly to facilitate mixing and subsequent operations 
prior to vulcanization have no really beneficial effect on 
the finished product, they can be entirely dispensed with 
where softened rubber is used. These softeners have 
many drawbacks: some exude or migrate in the finished 
goods; others cause the products to be too soft at high 
atmospheric temperatures and too hard at low tempera- 
tures, thereby decreasing their range of usefulness. Most 
of the softeners, after vulcanization, have no elasticity 
of their own, and their presence affects the principal 
property of rubber. Such is not the case with softened 
rubber; it acts as a softener prior to vulcanization and 
after it contributes its own elasticity leaving nothing of 
an undesirable nature in the vulcanized products. 

Compounded softened rubber has a very good flow 
during the first stage of vulcanization, its advantages are 
quite obvious in intricate moldings and in hard rubber. 
For the latter industry this property, coupled with the 
entire elimination of the breaking down, softened rub- 
ber should be a much welcomed development. 

Rubber reenforcing agents and fillers disperse or mix 
very readily into softened rubber, this material wetting 
them better than ordinary masticated rubber. It also per- 
mits slightly higher volume loadings; for instance, a 
master batch of equal parts of softened rubber and carbon 
black can be easily produced without any addition of 
softeners. 

Experiments under way give a strong indication of an 
increase in elementary forces binding rubber and carbon 
black, resulting in better abrasion resistance. 

Viscosities of cements for the same dry solid content 
are much lower; consequently, if for a given case pres- 
ent viscosities are to be retained, a higher solid content 
can be used, and a saving in solvents effected. There is 
practically no evolution of plasticity in softened rubber; 
by the same token there is little or no evolution in the 
viscosity of cements made wholly from uncompounded 
softened rubber. The time and power required to mix 
cements or doughs from softened rubber are but a frac- 
tion of the time and power needed to mix the same 
cements from ordinary crude rubber. 





HuMANE Potice Cus. Soft pliable rubber is molded 
in the conventional form of a police club having a longi- 
tudinal bore extending from its larger end to a point 
near its smaller end. In that end a metal tube is em- 


bedded having openings at opposite sides, which open- 
ings communicate with the longitudinal bore of the club. 
Thus the club has a metal reenforced rubber grip portion 
and a pliable striking end which will not damage a 
person struck by it as though he were struck by a club 
of hard wood. : 
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Rubber Goods Production Statistics 





1934 1933 
TiRES aNp TUBES* ‘ eet 
Pneumatic casings Nov. Nov. 
PEGGMCHON oo asic ccs ccc ccccccsccceecses thousands 3,241 2,432 
SIMMS, “COTA ooo oc ccwcccsweesevees thousands 3,095 1,758 
TEE. oc Sa ank ed enhevcagents schon thousands 3,026 1,686 
aS UU errr thousands 8,516 7,397 
Solid and cushion tires 
ee rrr eee Le ee thousands 16 11 
UIRCHO, GOERY ois 0500 0k0 00% cwceesesses thousands 17 9 
PMR CLO S fies De hres aa o se bee thousands 16 8 
Sieces, GOO OF MOONE... 56 6. oso cwew aw ess thousands 33 28 
Inner tubes 
PEE  Levlbsiasdsps ved aseeed haves’ thousands 3,074 2,290 
EE, GUM) oc seh oa ees deesnw save thousands 2,684 1,682 
SUNG oe nite Wie G Goa ae peters lsu ne ae thousands 2,630 1,636 
RUN MEMOUNNNIN 3 yo ss as cso Bo ow sesh thousands 8,247 6,900 
Raw material consumed 
ee Trin oP eee Pee thous. of lbs. 15,382 10,447 
MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 
Rubber bands, shipments .............. thous. of lbs. cae. 185 
Rubber clothing, calendered 
SONNE, CORE ci ccca ewe ey sear no. of coats and sundries 22,756 14,878 
Pere eee no. of coatsand sundries 25,868 38,342 
Rubber-proofed fabrics, production, total. .thous. of yds. oa 2,458 
PS EME oe SW 5G oi oisin's ate pee oe 5 po thous. of yds. oon 318 
MOORE PENMREDG 5 36556 sn 1 vdieo ea es thous. of yds. 1,552 1,165 
Rubber flooring, shipments........... thous. of sq. ft. 440 268 
Rubber and canvas footwear 
EeNENT, COUN hob suns 8540s uses thous. of prs. 4,992 6,752 
Pe oor tr Sao reeee thous. of prs. 1,165 2,071 
PEI © 0's sins Wa siy's w ahowwe wae thous. of prs. 3,827 4,682 
PRES BOER) s5.005 660s bol cess thous. of prs. 4,727 6,289 
eer ere eee ee ee thous. of prs. 575 837 
oh EERE Se ne thous. of prs. 4,152 5,452 
Shipments, domestic, total ........... thous. of prs. 4,653 6,209 
PRIS... Gos ahancaneaesabeena cee thous. of prs. 528 779 
eS nee: thous. of prs. _ 4,125 5,430 
Stocks, total, end of month........... thous. of prs. 15,513 14,858 
1 eee eee ee thous. of prs. 6,675 6,721 
EIEN, 2G ca Cheats casunn swe thous. of prs. 8,838 8,137 
Rubber heels 
PRMENMME Chee es Cowie s oso uh esg ace e thous. of prs. 13,922 15,955 
SERED, VEOIRY Siiowic 5c a sansa ween thous. of prs. 15,746 11,287 
ee BR re eer ee thous. of prs. 326 337 
SER NMAE RDI oe nc. 2 easiness 918 6's 2 thous. of prs. 4,175 4,552 
SOE MABMUERCLIINES © 6:55 .15:6:35s'si8 wos thous. of prs. 11,244 6,398 
SMR OMI OE MOTI. ..5 05s kc ns cous thous. of prs. 38,040 38,436 
Rubber soles a 
CRREIOEUR iia ice Ga kis sige tu amieak scan ce thous. of prs. 3,541 4,054 
PORRNE, OURN oso: '5 Scocixle o's 0-4 Wide e thous. of prs. 3,617 2,763 
ea eee eee thous. of prs. 3 2 
REN RII ooo 5 hick sn dade a one woe thous. of prs. 585 409 
Shoe manufactures ... thous. of prs. 3,030 2,531 
Stocks, end of month thous. of prs. 4,528 5,559 
Mechanical rubber goods, shipments 
PEE ce ease cae ceokancns hee thous. of dollars 3,094 2,836 
EES ree oe pare eae thous. of dollars 707 607 
Sa oriocen ns oe ee thous. of dollars 1,078 1,013 
MEK) Sens apicds seaeskesasiiwcs thous. ot dollars 1,310 1,216 
oo for 1934 are estimated to represent approximately 97% of the 
industry. 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 


Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





World Rubber Shipments—Net Exports 
































Long Tons 

1934 1935 
7 —_—_— 
British Malaya Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
a 47,045 51,140 59,575 56,720 
eee ee 10,226 8,759 15,375 17,142 
; NEAR he Abe bys 36,819 42,381 44,200 39,578 
RN 5 sis ie so so Seis 48 nels = 6,544 6,756 441 6,268 
India and Burma ........... 413 501 990 *800 
MONEE irises caeen oso 600060 66 1,412 953 1,237 1,630 
British N. Borneo ........... 1,196 941 680 *700 
RMA beneath bese ys nae « 1,328 1,356 2,043 2,614 
Sava Bnd PASGNTS 2. <.0é2sses 5,970 7,621 10,865 ee 

Sumatra E. Coast........... 6,643 7,123 12,953 ric 

Other N. ©. ‘Tadlies... ... <<... 5,556 5,338 12,354 eae 
French Indo-China .......... *1,413 *2,356 *2,956 2,650 
paige le! oa? ALS oe 840 1,017 1,035 *1,000 
Other America ...... pee eens . ao 
Guayule (Mexico) ........... sisar Sats oats Pate 
PRMD dcuvaees Kohoss oe cachoe 401 334 *300 *300 
Re os ic odee wee 76,677 99,054 51,540 


_ *Estimate. Compiled by Leather and Rubber Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





Low and High New York Spot Prices 


All prices in cents per pound. 


February 
Prasrsansae : ay 3 laze 1933 
No. 1 thin latex crepe.......... 13. /133 11%4/12% 3534/3 
No. 1 ribbed smoked shect...... 1256/1334 94$/1034 nisi 
PARAS 
Spree GE ooo. 5 disse twnnne sonar 914/ 934 9 / 93% 6 Visas 


Figured to February 23, 
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DEPENDABLE FATTY ACIDS 
For the Rubber Industry 


SEEDINE (the superior dispersing fatty acid) VEGETABLE OIL PITCHES 
COTTONSEED, COCOANUT and PALM OIL FATTY ACIDS 
WOBURN No. 8 OIL (footwear rubber softener) 


WOBURN DEGREASING COMPANY OF N. J. HARRISON, N. J. 

















BROCKTON Y= TOOL 0: COMPANY 





BROCKTON, MASS. 





103 BeLMont street MOLUY- WA Ql nh -4 4 om [e) 8) hy 


MOULDS FOR PLAIN AND SPORT SOLES— MECHANICAL GOODS AND SPECIALTIES 























Classified Advertisements | 


Continued 

















MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 
WANTED: WE NEED SOME BALL MOLDS, EITHER OF STEEL 











or aluminum. Assorted sizes from 1%-inch balls to 3-inch. Address 
Box No. 469, care of INpIA RusBER WORLD. 
YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 
WANTED: SMALL-SIZE viding JACKETED DI- APPEARING REGULARLY IN 
gester with stirrer, good for 200-300 lbs. steam pressure, 
size about 3 ft. by 5 ft. or smaller. Address Box No. 475, INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
~ IS YOUR SIGNBOARD AT THE 


care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





MISCELLANEOUS CROSSROADS OF 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 








WE WILL PAY 25¢ EACH FOR PERFECT COPIES OF THE FOL- 
lowing numbers of Inp1a RuspER Wortp: June, August, September, Octo- 
ber, all 1934. Inpr1a RusBeR Wor_pD, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 











CALENDER SHELLS 
The W. F. Gammetor Co. Cadiz, Ohio ARRANGE NOW TO INCLUDE 


PLASTICS MCzE2ENS! | INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Plain or Semi-automatic—Any Size 
or pressure—Pumps, Valves, etc. IN YOUR 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 1 9 3 - 























INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. ADVERTISING BUDGET 
41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ee ee IT WILL PAY DIVIDENDS 


ASBESTINE 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 














GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, PUMPS, 
VULCANIZERS, TIRE MAKING EQUIPMENT, MOULDS, ETC. 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
319.323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., Cable Address “Urme” NEWARK, N. J. 

















India Rubber World 


United States Statisties 


Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Twelve Months Ended 
December, 1934 December, 1934 


Rubber Questionnaire 
Third Quarter, 1934* 


——Long Tons————_————— 


Inventory ; Con- 
Ship- 


at End of 





Produc- 


RECLAIMED RUBBER Quarter 


Reclaimers solely (5) 
Manufacturers who also reclaim (28).... 
Other manufacturers (118) 


25,090 


tion 
10,077 
15,013 


ments 


8,916 
6,954 


8,544 
10,850 


——Long Tons 


In- 
Scrap RUBBER ventory 
Reclaimers solely (5) 
Manufacturers who also reclaim (18).... 


Con- 


sumption 


11,628 


15,870 


19,394 


Due on 
Contract 


14,020 


UN MANUFACTURED—Free 

Crude rubber . 
Ae BMOK <5 Loan eoeseos 
Jelutong or pontianak ..... 
Balata 
Gutta percha 
ENE. Soc, entbwhcsanenics 
Scrap and reclaimed, etc... 

Totals .. 
Chicle, crude 


Man uFACTURED—Dutiable 


Pounds Value Pounds Value 

39,402,247 $4,974,374 1,006,480,550 $97,898,519 
1,301,233 184,58 29,276,134 
11,171,369 

13,077 360,915 

135,870 5 

740,932 


4,699 9,797,149 





1,063,802,173 $103,500,671 
6,498,601 $1,471,156 


42,023,030 
929,970 


$5,210,697 
$187,002 


13,051 
1 


Other manufacturers (25)..... 9 





Totals .... - 27,693 27,090 


Tons of Rubber Consumed in Rubber Products and Total Sales 


Value of Shipments 
Total 
Sales Value 
of Shipments 
of Manufac- 
tured Rub- 
ber Products 


Crude 
Rubber 
Consumed 
Long Tons 


Propucts 
Tires and Tire Sundries 
All types pneumatic casings (except bicycle, air- 
plane) 
All types pneumatic tubes 
plane) ° 
Bicycle tires, including juvenile pneumatics 
(single tubes, casings, and tubes)............ 
Airplane tires and tubes 
Solid and cushion tires for highway transportation 
All other solid and cushion tires 
Tire sundries and repair materials. 


56,003 $67,679,000 


9,817,000 


924,000 
54,000 
481,000 
234,000 
3,169,000 


$82,358,000 





Totals 


Other Rubber Products 


Mechanical rubber goods 
Boots and shoes 


$20,405,000 
14,451,000 
7 


Sian 
goods 2,071,000 

Stationers’ rubber goods 

Bathing apparel 

Miscellaneous ru 

Rubber clothing 

Automobile fabrics 

Other rubberized fabrics 

Hard rubber goods 

Heels: and soles 

Rubber flooring 

Sponge rubber 

Sporting goods, toys, and novelties 


388,000 
1,773,000 


$53,727,000 


Totals $136,085,000 


Grand totals—all products 88,941 


Inventory of Rubber in the United States and Afloat 


Tons 
Crude Rubber 
float 
9,655 
29,329 


38,984 


Long 
Crude Rubber 
on Hand 
222,522 
80,951 


303,473 


Manufacturers 
Importers and dealers ... 


Totals 


*Number of rubber manufacturers that reported data was 252; crude rub- 
ber importers and dealers, 43; reclaimers (solely), 5; total daily average 
number of employes on basis of third week of July was 146,943. ; 

It is estimated that the reported grand total crude rubber consumption is 
92.3%; grand total sales value, 95%; the grand total crude rubber inven- 
tory, 84.4%; afloat figures unavailable; the reclaimed rubber production, 
100%; reclaimed consumption, 81.9%; and reclaimed invenfory, 95.8% of 
the total of the entire industry. 

¢Due to the difficulty of securing representative sales figures this item 
is discontinued for 1934. 

Compiled from statistics supplied by The Rubber Manufacturers Assocta- 


tion, Inc. 


Imports by Customs Districts 


— December, 1934—. -—December, 1933— 
*Crude Rubber *Crude Rubber 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
5,085,365 $621,039 8,240,264 
4,654 
67,408,984 
5,177,603 
Maryland 6,337,664 
Mobile 
New Orleans 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


137,471 14,810 





Totals 40,703,480 $5,158,962 91,282,756 $6,140,089 


*Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content. 


Rubber soled footwear with 
fabric uppers 
Rubber toys ...ce.. ° 
Druggists’ sundries, n. e. s. 
Combs, hard rubber.number 
Golf balls .... number 
Tennis and other rubber 
number 
number 
rubber manufactures. 


457,490 
2,238,925 


Other 


474,250 





Totals 


Exports of Foreign Merchandise 


RUBBER aND MANUFACTURES 
Crude rubber 53,419,766 
157,237 
16,800 


$240,780 
1,447 
Gutta percha, rubber substi- 
tutes, and scrap 
Rubber manufactures 


$1,489,912 


$5,770,109 
46,311 
1,419 


1,173 
18,170 





Totals °.. 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Reciaimed ... 
Scrap .ceee 
Rubberized automobile —_ 


469,518 


$24,944 
7,453,266 


164,352 
34,020 


10,508,588 
51,498,409 


73,872 
54,289 


5,348 
28,016 


s 
Other rubberized piece goods 
and hospital sheetings.sq. yd. 
Footwear 
Boots 
Shoes 
Canvas shoes with rubber 
conecepaet 
o.+-.d0z. pairs 
Heels doz. pairs 
Water bottles and fountain 
syringes ..........number 
GIVES 254000060 0<808: Poms 
Other druggists’ sundries... 
Balloons 
Toys and balls.. 
Bathing caps 
Bands 


24,763 


12,480 
24,388 


10,643 
4,016 
17,084 


5,182 
15,196 
25,440 


15,017 
2,053 
35,865 


203,851 
35,260 
384,888 


222,008 
59,121 


4,752 
11,846 


13,027 
J 13,882 
Tires 
Truck and bus casings, 
number 
Other automobile casings, 
number 
Tubes, auto .....number 
Other casings and tubes, 
pe ad number 
Solid tires for automobiles 
and motor trucks.number 
_Other solid tires 
Tire sundries and repair ma- 
terials 


22,036 


39,755 
50,877 


2,800 


371,617 


300,274 
56,614 


6,832 


14,741 
11,821 


309,898 


801,298 
771,196 
47,840 
9,352 


668 
92,204 1,456,874 


2,438,295 

4,347,832 

1,099,694 

1,120,701 
100,125 


$5,837,182 


$492,878 
1,078,374 


418,814 
342,420 


137,299 
116,624 


166,570 
58,141 


131,670 
151,403 
941,869 


5,572,535 
863,348 


126,678 


225,506 
182,609 


381,427 


670,036 
1,232,236 


$1,601,670 $21,764,143 


London Stocks, December, 1934 


Stocks, December 31 


De- 


—_— 





Landed 
Tons 
8,052 
12 


1934 
Tons 


72,228 
57 


livered 
Tons 


3,423 
12 


1933 
Tons 


35,597 
18 


Lonpon 
re 
Other grades .... 

LIVERPOOL 
Plantation 


*3,968 *1,569 *62,505  *50,823 


1932 
Tons 
37,358 
49 


*55,160 





Total tons, London and 


Liverpoo] ....eeeeee 12,032 5,004 134,790 86,438 


“Official returns from the recognized public warehouses. 


92,567 

















